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“My new Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen fills with handy 
cartridges of Skrip writing fluid that I carry in my purse. I 
think it’s the neatest, cleanest-filling ever’’...says student leader 
Donna Mae Jones. Donna is a junior at Maryvale High School 
in Cheektowaga, New York (a suburb of Buffalo); where she 
maintains a “B plus” average. She is a member of the Future 
Teachers of America...Girls Hi-Y Club...Student Orchestra 
and Band...Year Book Staff...and Varsity Cheer Leaders. 





NEVER GOES NEAR AN INK BOTTLE 


With Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Fountain Pen, you 
just drop a sealed cartridge of Skrip writing fluid 
into the barrel and you’re ready to write. It’s so 
easy, you can do it right during class or exams. And 


five PacK 
9p canraiiooes 


5 pack of Skrip 
cartridges, 49c. 
Economy pack of 
12 cartridges, 98c. 


Skrip Cartridges are leakproof... 
can’t break or spill. 

What’s more, it writes as only a 
real fountain pen can. No wonder 
millions have already switched to 
this modern way to write. 

Choose yours today from five 
smart colors—black, blue, green, 
grey or red. And Skrip Cartridges 
are available in eight washable and 
permanent colors. 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$295 


With two free Skrip cartridges—others at $5 and $8.75 


©1960, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA * SHEAFFER PENS * MAICO HEARING AIDS 





...after you get this free 
new Sylvania guide book 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS se 


FREE 


WITH THE PURCHASE OF ONE PACK 
OF SYLVANIA BLUE DOT FLASHBULBS 


32 colorfully illustrated pages show 
you how easy it is to take flash 
pictures indoors, outdoors, with 
any film. Show you how to get a 
perfect exposure every time—with 
any camera. 


GET YOURS AT YOUR 











The Palace of Columbus 


CuristopHer Cotumsus discovered the Caribbean island of His- 
paniola (now divided between the Dominican Republic and Haiti) on his 
first voyage in 1492. He fell in love with it and wrote to King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella: “There is no finer land than this under Heaven.” 

Columbus’ son, Diego, remained on the island as Viceroy, and in 
1510 built an enormous castle—the Alcazar. During the 1500s it was 
a center of Spanish court life in the New World. 

Using the Alcazar as a jumping-off base, Balboa discovered the 
Pacific, Ponce de Leon colonized Puerto Rico and discovered Florida, 
Pizarro conquered Peru, and Cortez settled Mexico. 

Our cover is a French etching of the vine-covered ruins of the Alcazar, 
about 1790. (See World Affairs article on Dominican Republic, p. 10.) 
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WHAT MAKES 
US HUMAN... 


WATCH 


ONQUEST 


Sponsored by 


CBS-TV 


An exciting documen- 
tary dramatizing the 
latest discoveries in the 
psychology of learning 
and the thinking process. Dr. 
B. S. Skinner of Harvard 
demonstrates experimen- 
tally that all learning is 
dependent on reward. 
Narrated by Charles 
Collingwood, leading 
CBS newsman. 


Presented in cooperation with the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Check local 
television listing for time and station. 


Monsanto 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


WO weeks ago we presented the views of four 

teen-agers from overseas now attending U. S. high 
schools as part of the 1960 New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools, of which Scholastic Magazines 
is a co-sponsor. 

This week four more students speak their minds. 
Their subject: U. S. high schools and how they compare 
with high schools in other countries. 

Their comments are condensed from the TV program 
Young Worlds, presented each Saturday afternoon in 
the New York area by WCBS-TV. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines are aware that 


some of the students’ comments may sound unfair or 
reveal only a superficial knowledge of both the aims ° 
and achievements of U. S. education, Some of the for- 
eign students themselves admit this, but maintain that 
Americans might jump to similarly superficial conclu- 
sions about their schools during a short visit. 

Nevertheless, we believe that American students can 
benefit from hearing the impressions that students from 
other nations gain from their first contact with our 
schools. (For a reply to some of the criticisms of U. S. 
schools, see page 7.) 

Moderator for this discussion was Mrs. Helen Hiett 
Waller, director of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools. 


Moderator: When teen-agers from 35 
different countries come together, com- 
parison of high schools is to be ex 
pected. Eric, tell us about the experi- 

nee you had the other day. 

Eric Dietlin Well, I was 
very much surprised, coming to a his- 
tory class in my first U.S. high school, 
to see on top of the blackboard: “Learn 
history because it makes you a better 


France 


EDUCATION... 


citizen.” I was surprised because | 
never thought the aim of education was 
to make “a good citizen.” In Franc 
we go to school to improve our minds 
not our citizenship. 

Priyalal Kurukulasuriya (Ceyln): In 
my country, our educational system is 
designed to create an educated or intel- 
lectual set of people who can steer us 
to prosperity. 

Moderator: You mean an educated 
elite? 

Priyalal: That’s right. 

Irfan Majid (Pakistan): Then the aim 
is to educate leaders who can guide the 
country? 

Priyalal: Yes. 

Irfan: But that is good citizenship. 

Peter Krohn (Germany): The German 
point of view is not only to create good 


For the Many, 
or the Few? 


A forum discussion featuring student delegates to the 
1960 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 


WCBS-TV photo 
Taking part in TV panel discussion were (I. to r.) Priyalal Kurukulasuriya, Ceylon; Irfan Majid, Pakistan; the 
moderator, Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller of N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum; Eric Dietlin, France; and Peter Krohn, Germany. 
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citizens, but especially to create better 
ones. You see, high schools in Germany 
are not the same as in America, Only 
about 18 per cent of us can go to high 
school. 

Moderator: How does that compare 
with your other countries? 

Eric: I'm not positive about the fig- 
ure, but I think it’s around 20 or 30 
per cent who go to high school in 
France. About 40 per cent of these, 
however, go to technical high schools— 
similar to American trade schools. 

Then there is another problem in 
France. We have a large percentage of 
our population still living on farms. 
Many farmers think their children have 
had enough of school at 14, and want 
them to go to work on the farm. This 
is one reason why we have so few stu- 
dents in school after 14, 

Irfan: We have only five years of 
compulsory education in Pakistan 


Can’t Get Into Schools 
We 


education, 


Priyalal 


{ ompulsory 


Ceylon): haven’t any 
the 
state cannot afford enough schools. Our 
government says that students who live 
close to a s hool must go to school. 
But many get into any school. 
\t the time I entered my present high 
school there were 600 applicants and 
only BO of us got in. 

Moderator: What happened to the 
other 540? 

Priyalal 


home _ ae 


because 


can't 


Well, they stay at 
seek employment. Economic 


must 


tandards for the average man are so 
had right that many teen-agers 
have to seek employment to help sup- 
port their parents. And very often when 
they seek employment they can’t find 
anything 


Moderator 


now, 


And yet, if I understood 


you correctly, you said the aim of your 
educational system was to train an elite 
that could govern the country? 
Priyalal: Not only govern the coun- 
try, Mrs. Waller. There are many 


natural resources in Ceylon. These must 
be developed—and we must train spe- 
cialists to do so, so that we can reach 
a more prosperous standard of living. 


Education Raises Living Standards 


Moderator: But I think an American 
would answer you here that we got to 
our high standard of living partly be- 
cause we had education for everybody 
—because we were not trying to form 
an elite or a handful of specialists. 

Priyalal (Ceylon): When all the peo- 
ple are educated, who is going to tell 
the people what to do? You must have 
some who are better educated. You 
cannot set one standard for everybody. 

Irfan (Pakistan): But your aim should 
be to give equal opportunity to all. 

Priyalal: That is an ideal aim, but 
that is something beyond our present 
possibilities. 

Eric (France): 1 think that even if 
you try to give the most equal educa- 
tion for everybody—as schools do in the 
United States—you still have to educate 
an elite to provide leadership. 

Peter (Germany): I thitik that Amer- 
ican colleges are preparing an elite. 
They are very expensive. If you want 
a scholarship, it is often hard to get 
one, I know that all the American teen- 
agers I've met want to get into college. 
But they are not sure they can get in. 
Therefore, don’t you think this forms 
an elite, too? 

Moderator: Let just say this: 
Two years ago, Congress approved a 
whole new program of Federal scholar- 
ship loans to students. Right now in 


me 


America it is not necessary for an able 
student to miss college just because he 
doesn’t have the money. 

Priyalal (Pakistan): At least in Amer- 
ica almost everybody has received 12 
years of public education which is good 
enough to help him into adult life. And 
the better students have a chance for 
even better education. 

Eric (France): But, Irfan, I can’t help 
but think that some of the students in 
U.S. high schools are really wasting 
their time. It would be much better for 
them to go to a trade school, or go 
to work sooner than they do. I mean, 
they just sit in class and slow down the 
better students. 


Coeducation—Pro and Con 


Moderator: Cotld we reverse this 
and ask what things you have found 
in American~ high schools that you 
would like to have at home? 

Peter (Germany): The equipment of 
American schools! 

Eric: Yes, definitely. 

Peter: Every school here has its own 
library. I don’t know of any school in 
Germany that has its own. 

Eric (France): For me the biggest 
thing is American co-education. I think 
the role of women is getting so much 
more important in world affairs and 
everything, that men students need to 
have more of a chance to work and 
study with women—not only when you 
are 18 and attend a university, but at 
the high school level. 

Priyalal (Ceylon): Only about 3 per 
cent of the schools in my country are 
co-educational. 

Moderator: Are you in favor of it? 

Priyalal: Definitely. 1 think boys and 
the girls must work together if Ceylon 

(Continued on page 18) 





ERE are a few of the comments 

made about U. S. high schools 
by past delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools: 
& Peter Goulden, Britain (1959): 
“I think the intellectual status in 
most American high schools is very 
low. Any person with moderate in- 
telligence can get by doing very 
little work.” 
& Norma Blum, Brazil (1957): “In- 
stead of trying to do their best, 
students here are afraid to get all 
A’s—they’re afraid their friends will 
call them ‘brains’ and that they 
won't be popular. You rate popu- 
larity above knowledge.” 
& Elizabeth Woodgate, Australia 





U.S. Schools Through Foreign Eyes 


(1956): “Too many American stu- 
dents think too much about dates 
and not enough about studies.” 

& Constantinos Fliakos, Greece 
(1959): “A person who comes out 
of the best American schools or 
colleges can easily take his place 
with someone out of Europe’s best.” 
& Salih Bigol, Turkey (1956): 
“Your equipment is wonderful. I 
wish we had it in Turkey.” 

®& Sangmie Choi, Korea (1958): 
“Americans spend too much money 
on clothes and not enough on 
books.” 

& Arnlaug Leira, Norway (1958): 
“The American student’s freedom 
of choice narrows his outlook. He 
most’ often chooses the easiest sub- 


jects, or only those that interest 
him—instead of those that might be 
best for him.” 
& Catherine Orcel, France (1957): 
“When a teacher has a rich vocabu- 
lary, the students complain they 
can’t understood her—instead of 
being eager to learn new words.” 
& Johann Holst, Norway (1956): 
“American exams are just a lot of 
memorized facts, I don’t think this 
helps raise intellectual standards. 
. I also think American students 
are quite badly informed about the 
rest of the world.” 
& John Torode, Britain (1958): “I 
would say the educated and intel- 
ligent American student is far bet- 
ter informed than the European.” 











Photo by Studer 


U. S. schools range from one-room buildings familiar century ago to sprawling edifices with laboratories, gyms, assembly halls. 


U.S. Schools...the Democratic Way 


MAN foreign students look upon the U. S. educational 
system with unconcealed disdain (see Forum Topic, 
pages 5-6). They charge that U. S. high schools are too easy 
ind Ameriean students too lazy. 

What foreign critics often forget is that our schools are 
set up in accordance with the American’ ideal to provide 
equal opportunity for all. In other words, our schools must 
open their doors to all students—brilliant, average, and slow. 
The curriculum must be geared accordingly. 

Today, most U. S. high schools fill three requirements: 
(1) a general education for all citizens; (2) a college 
preparatory course for students who want to attend a college 
or university; (3) a vocational course for students who 
want to go to work immediately after graduation. 


Less Opportunity in European System 

The educational systems of most European countries, on 
the other hand, offer little equality of opportunity. When 
he is about 14, each European student takes a stiff examina- 
tion. If he passes, he enters a “grammar school”—which pre- 
pares him for the university. If he flunks—and 80 per cent 
generally do—he is transferred to a “modern” or vocational 
school until school-leaving age (16 in Britain, 14 in France). 

The “grammar school”—with a tough curriculum—weeds 
out still more students. Only about six per cent of all college- 
age youths in Europe actually enter a university. 

About 70 per cent of American youths, meanwhile, are 
still in high school at age 17. About 59 per cent of ow 
high school graduates now go on to a college or university. 

Another fact to bear in mind: U. S. child labor laws keep 
many American students in school until 16 or 18. About 
80 per cent of all Europeans go to work at 14! 

Today most American educators believe that our educa- 
tional system is basically sound. However, they also believe 
that some improvements are in order. In The American High 
School Today, a book published last year, Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard University, suggested 
some ways to improve our schools. 

Dr. Conant believes that more than 80 per cent of the 
nation’s schools are too small for efficient operation. He 
says that of 21,000 high schools in the U. S., about 17,000 
are in small towns and have a graduating class of fewer 
than 100 pupils. Such small schools, he argues, often are 
hampered by a lack of funds. They may have to settle for a 


second-rate physics laboratory—or sometimes none at all. 

Dr. Conant suggests one solution: Consolidate many 
smaller schools into larger, more efficient schools—with more 
funds at their disposal. Buses could transport distant students 
back and forth. Some educators reply, however, that this 
would be difficult or unfair in some areas. 

Other Conant suggestions: 
» All students should be required to take four years of 
English, at least three years of social studies (two years 
of history plus a senior course in American government or 
American problems), one year of ninth grade math, and 
at least one year of science. 
> Bright students (the upper 20 per cent in their class) 
should be required to take a heavier program of “solid” 
subjects—four years of math, four years of one foreign 
language, and three years of science—plus the required four 
years of English and three years of social studies, This 
would call for from 15 to 20 hours of homework each week. 
In English half the time should be spent on written com 
position. 
> Many leaders in addition to Dr. Conant—including Rear 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, Dr. James R. Killian, and others 
—insist that American schools must put increased stress on 
quality and “excellence” in education. Some argue that 
far too much time is now wasted on trivial or non-essential 
activities such as driver-education, fashion shows, and danc 
ing, which should not be taught in the schools at all. 


Contrast with Soviet Schools 


In contrast, Russian students graduating from the tenth 
grade have completed five years of physics, four years of 
chemistry, six years of a foreign language, and five years 
of math. And the hours in Russian schools are long—six 
days a week, 10 months a year. Examinations are frequent 
and tough. If he fails three exams, the student is expelled. 
Once a student is expelled, his chances of amounting to 
anything in Soviet society are finished. 

Many U. S. educators agree that it would be better to 
streamline our schools than to model them after European or 
Russian methods, which are less democratic. However, they 
call our attention to the fact that time is running out. 
Soviet schools are mass-producing scientists and engineers. 
Unless we stop talking and start acting, they warn, it may 
be too late. PetTer VAN AVERY 





How, 
When, 


and 
By Whom? 





Critical school needs are behind a sharp Federal-state controversy 


O give or not to give—that is a 
major question now being debated 
in Congress. 

Proposed gift: several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the construction of new 
lassrooms and the training of more 
Cae hers. 

Proposed giver: the Federal Govern- 
mel 
Proposed getter: the 50 states. 
many sections of the U. S. 
a critical shortage of classrooms. 
Some schools are so overcrowded that 
tudents can attend them only. in half- 

shifts. Other schools are being con- 
ducted in makeshift quarters. 

According to the U,. S. Office of Ed- 
now need 132,400 addi- 
classrooms. And the classroom 
getting worse year 
(see chart on facing page). 

Che nation also suffers from a teacher 
hortage. In 1958 the starting salary 
or classroom teachers averaged about 
31,100 less than the average starting 
ilary for college graduates in industry. 
(hus many potential teachers are seek- 
ing a career in other fields, 

Last month the U. S. Senate passed 

bill that would authorize Federal 
‘rants to states—$900,000,000 per year 
for two years—for the construction of at 
least 50,000 new classrooms and for the 
raising of teachers’ salaries. The Mc- 
Namara bill—named after its sponsor, 
Senator Pat McNamara (Dem., Mich.) 
recently passed the Senate by a vote 
of 51 to 34. This bill is now being de- 


Today 


race 


ucation, we 
akan 
WOM 


hortage is each 


Issues Before Congress 


Fourth in a series 


bated in the House of Representatives. 

Some observers say the McNamara 
bill’s future is in doubt. One reason: 
President Eisenhower has indicated he 
would probably veto it. He opposes di- 
rect Federal grants to schools, especially 
for teachers’ salaries. 

President Eisenhower has stated re- 
peatedly that any Federal aid to schools 
should take the form of Federal loans 
to the states which the states would 
have to repay. (Grants, on the other 
hand, would not have to be repaid.) 
Thus the President’s school program 
would lend the states about $3,200,- 
000,000 for school construction over a 
30-year period, However, this proposal 
was turned down by the Senate last 
month, by a vote of 61 to 25. 

To unravel the pros and cons of this 
whole school-aid debate, let’s take a 
look at each argument in turn—and see 
what each side has to say: 


1. Would Federal grants to scheols 
be constitutional? 


The U. S. Constitution does not say 
a word about education. And whenever 
the Constitution does not specifically 
earmark a power for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that power is réserved to the 
states (Tenth Amendment). Thus op- 
ponents of Federal grants to education 
argue that such grants would be clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Supporters of Federal grants answer 
that the Constitution charges the Fed- 
eral Government with promoting the 
“general .welfare”—which, they say, in- 
cludes education. Under this clause, 
they point out, Congress has provided 
funds for interstate highways, scientific 
research, health, and medicine. 


None of these “general welfare” pro- 
grams are specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution, supporters point out. But 
the U. S. Supreme Court has found 
them to be legal. Similarly, they con- 
clude, Federal grants to education also 
would be constitutional. 


2. Would Federal grants lead to Fed- 
eral control of U. S. schools? 


This is probably the biggest issue in- 
volved in the entire controversy. 

All state constitutions make educa- 
tion a responsibility of the state legisla- 
ture. Teachers, in fact, are licensed by 
the state—not by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Before a teacher is licensed in 
any state, he must prove he has fulfilled 
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Proof that education pays off today. 





certain minimum requirements—set by 
the state. The state board of education 
also decides what courses shall be 
taught in state schools. 

Opponents of Federal grants to edu- 
cation say such direct. Federal aid 
would eventually lead to Federal con- 
trol of education. Since the Federal 
Government would be paying the bills, 
they say, it might take over the power 
to decide what courses should be taught 
—and who should teach them. Such 
an occurrence could lead to Federal 
“thought control” and destroy the grass- 
roots freedom our schools have enjoyed 
since colonial days. 

Supporters of Federal grants answer 
that certain checks and balances could 
be written into the law to prevent Fed- 
eral abuses. For example, states could 
be given full authority to determine how 
Federal funds would be spent. 


3. Couldn't states solve the school 
problem by raising state taxes? 


All taxes come from the same pocket 
-the taxpayers’. The Federal Govern- 
ment now collects about 70 per cent 
of the nation’s taxes. States and locali- 
ties share the remaining 30 per cent. 
Critics of Federal grants to education 
say the Federal Government should 
ease its tax bite. Then states and local- 
ities could raise their taxes—and ear- 
mark the extra money for education. 

This would have a twofold result, 
these critics say. First, the states would 
keep control of education. Second, tax 
dollars would not have to be sent from 
the states to Washington, D.C., and 
then back again in the form of Federal 
grants. This would cut overhead and 
idministrative costs. 

Supporters of Federal grants say this 
theory would not work out in practice. 
They ask: Suppose the Federal Govern- 
ment did decrease its taxes. Would 
states automatically boost their taxes? 
Probably not, they say. A state might 
fear that raising its taxes would drive 
local industries into other states which 
kept lower taxes. Besides, the states 
which most school aid are 
generally poorer states which couldn't 
raise enough on their own. 


need the 


4. Would Federal grants also be 
made available to non-public schools? 


About 1,112,000 American boys and 
girls attend private schools. Their par- 
ents believe that a private school offers 
a better education than a public school. 
Private schools usually pay their teach- 
ers a higher salary than public schools. 
Thus, these people say, private schools 
attract the best teachers. 

Another 4,690,000 U. S. students go 
to parochial (church) schools. These 
schools provide instruction 
during school hours, in addition to reg- 
ular courses. 


religious 


In both private and parochial schools, 
parents usually pay at least part of their 


children’s tuition. However, these par-. 


ents—like everyone else—must continue 
to pay local and state taxes for the 
support of public schools. 

Some people say that, this is unfair 
“double taxation.” Thus any Federal 
grants to education, they argue, should 
also be made available to private 
and parochial schools. Roman Catholic 
spokesmen, for example, have proposed 
that Federal funds could be earmarked 
for textbooks and bus transportation for 
non-public school pupils. 

On the other hand, many Congress- 
men oppose the use of Federal funds 
for parochial schools. They point out 
that the First Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution explicitly requires the sep- 
aration of church and state.. The Su- 
preme Court, in addition, has ruled in 
one case against direct state or Federal 
aid to church schools. 


Roman Catholic spokesmen reply, 


however, that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has permitted indirect aid to church 
schools—such as using public funds to 


Percent of Total Tax 
and Federal, |! 


Estimated Increase in Fall Enroliments in Public and 
Private Schools in the United States, 1958-1965 
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provide free textbooks and free bus 
transportation. Reason? Such aid is 
given to the student—not to the school 
or church, Five states now provide free 
textbooks and 18 states free bus trans- 
portation to pupils attending church 
schools. 

Nevertheless, this issue is one of the 
major reasons Federal aid to education 
usually bogs down in Congress. 


History of Federal Aid 


Historians point out that Federal aid 
to education is nothing new—just as con- 
troversy about it is not new. For ex- 
ample: 
>» In 1787—before the U. S. Constitu- 
tion vgas ratified—the Northwest Ordi- 
nance set aside the sixteenth section 
of land in all townships in new terri- 
tories for the maintenance of public 
schools. 
> During the Administration of Andrew 
Jackson (1829-1837), the Federal Gov- 
ernment distributed $47,000,000 to the 
states for the construction of classrooms. 
> In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill 
Land Grant Act, which granted public 
land to the states for colleges to teach 
agriculture, mechanics, and liberal arts. 
> In 1944 Congress passed the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act (popularly 
known as the “GI Bill of Rights’), 
which provided education and vocation- 
al training to veterans of World War II. 
> Other Federal laws provide funds for 
such special purposes as free school 
lunches and vocational training. 

Perhaps the biggest push toward 
Federal aid to education came in 1955- 
at the first White House Conference on 
Education, called by President Eisen 
hower. The conference consisted of 
1,782 delegates from every state. 

After three days of debate the confer- 
ence balloted—two to one—for a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in when state and local 
governments had done all they could. 
But, they cautioned, any Federal aid 
should be limited to the construction of 
schools. 


“Cold War” Hits Classroom 


Many educators hailed this vote as a 
historic breakthrough. They predicted 
that the nation’s school problem—when 
attacked by Federal funds—would quick- 
ly be solved. 

But they had not counted on Con- 
gress. It continued to oppose any Fed- 
eral aid to education. In addition, many 
educators charged that President Eisen- 
hower let them down—by continuing to 
put his quest for a balanced budget first, 
and education second. 

Then, in October 1957, a new devel- 
opment shook the nation: Sputnik I, the 
world’s first earth satellite 

(Continued on page !4 
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Dominican Republic shares island of Hispaniola with Haiti—850 miles southeast of Miami. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Political Hurricane in the Caribbean 


Threatened invasions from Cuba, economic troubles, and an investigation by the 


Organization of American States plague the 30-year rule of strong man Trujillo 
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Dominican teen-ager rides burro in 
town in northern part of republic. 


ENSION hung over the Washington 

conference room as the Ambassa- 
dor from Venezuela rose to speak. Dip- 
lomats turned from whispered conversa- 
tions and riveted their attention to the 
ambassador, At the rear of the room 
stood a silent group of young women 
wearing mourning veils and dressed in 
black — refugees from the Dominican 
Republic. 

With all eyes turned toward him, the 
Venezuelan ambassador launched into a 
bitter attack on Generalissimo Trujillo, 
dictator of the Dominican Republic. 
The Trujillo regime, he charged, was 
guilty of “flagrant violations of human 
rights.” 

When he finished the indictment, 
delegates from 17 other Latin American 
nations rose to make their own attacks 
on Trujillo. For more than four hours 
the Dominican Republic stood friend- 


less. Only one man rose to defend 
Trujillo. He was the delegate from the 
Dominican Republic. 

Such was thé scene last month as the 
Organization of American States met in 
Washington, D. C. The government of 
Venezuela had called the special meet- 
ing of the 2l-nation OAS—set up in 
1948 as a forum for discussing problems 
common to the U. S. and Latin Amer- 
ica. Venezuela wanted the OAS to con- 
demn the flood of mass arrests report- 
edly sweeping the Dominican Republic 
(see news review in last week's issue). 

Although most OAS delegates agreed 
that human rights were being violated 
in the Dominican Republic, they were 
divided on what should be done. Some 
delegates pointed out that, under its 
charter, the OAS was bound not to in- 
terfere in the purely “internal affairs” 
of member nations. Others said that 





basic human rights are the concern of 
all nations and sometimes justify inter- 
vention. 

Some also drew attention to the Dec- 
laration of Santiago, signed last August 
by the member-nations of the OAS, The 
Declaration states that the “existence 
of anti-democratic regimes constitutes 
a violation of principles on which the 
OAS is founded and endangers the 
peace and harmony of the hemisphere.” 


Censorship and Mass Arrests 


As the debate raged, Generalissimo 
Trujillo, undisputed leader of the Do- 
minican Republic, clamped an iron lid 
of censorship over all news reports from 
the nation. But refugees who had fled 
the island and sought safety in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, or the U. S., charged that 
a massive tide of discontent was engulf- 
ing the island and threatening the 
Trujillo regime. 

Trujillo has admitted that 132 per- 
sons have been imprisoned recently for 
alleged plotting against his government. 
But refugees charge that several thou- 
sand have been arrested by the Trujillo 
regime since mid-January. Among the 
prisoners are said to be students, jour- 
nalists, and businessmen. 

Trouble, too, is brewing from the out- 
side. One of Trujillo's staunchest en- 
emies is Cuba’s fire-brand Premier Fidel 
Castro. He has vowed that the Domini 
can Republic must be freed from Tru- 
jillo’s grip. Trujillo charges that ‘Castro 
is aiding rebel armies training in Cuba 
and Venezuela to invade the Dominican 
Republic, 

Opposition to Trujillo is also coming 
from the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which most Dominicans belong. Bish- 
ops condemned the recent wave of 
arrests in a “pastoral letter” which was 
read in churches throughout the island. 
The letter said Trujillo’s acts were “a 
grave offense against God.” 

Opposition is also coming from Tru- 
jillo’s old friends in the professional 
and middle class. They complain that 
the Dominican economy is sagging. 

Economic Headaches 

A drought last year killed much of 
the coffee and sugar crop on which the 
nation depends. Also, because of a 
world over-supply of these goods, prices 
have fallen to a new low. Finally, Tru- 
jillo has put the country heavily in debt 
by trying to equip his armed forces with 
new tanks and jet planes from France. 

This economic slump has brought in- 


creased cries of discontent. It has also ’ 


furnished Trujillo's old opponents with 
some new allies, 

After allegedly hearing reports that a 
plot was being hatched to get rid of 
him, Trujillo marshalled his forces. On 
his side are the Dominican army and his 
own. secret police. Last month the 


Trujillo “counter-attack” was in full 
swing. Police swept déwn on anyone 
suspected of being disloyal. 

That there should be any opposition 
to Trujillo—even an underground one— 
is remarkable. For 30 years Trujillo has 
ruled the Dominican Republic with an 
iron fist. He has turned it into a kind 
of private estate with one supreme boss 
—Generalissimo Trujillo. 

In the Dominican Republic El Jefe 
(The Chief)—as Trujillo prefers to be 
called--is top man. His name and por- 
traits are everywhere. The ancient city 
of Santo Domingo has been renamed 
Ciudad Trujillo (Trujillo City) in his 
honor. Every town and village on the 
island has a street bearing his name. 

Thousands of statues and monuments 
to El Jefe dot the Dominican country- 
side and dominate every city and vil- 
lage. The island’s highest mountain is 
called, unsurprisingly, Pico Trujillo. 

Titles, Tunes, and Tributes 


A lover of pomp and display, El Jefe 
often appears in a splendid plumed hat 
(no one else is permitted to wear such 
a hat) and the glittering white uniform 
of a Generalissimo. He also has a fond- 
ness for titles. Among the ones he pre- 
fers: “Most Excellent Doctor Generalis- 
simo, Benefactor of the Motherland”—or 
just “E] Benefactor” for short. 

Song writers are encouraged to turn 
out snappy‘ tunes which warn that E] 
Benefactor cannot be-overthrown. They 
also pen such popular songs as “San 
Rafael” (in honor of his first name) and 
“San Cristobal” (the town in which he 
was born in 1891). 

The land Trujillo rules has one of the 
most rugged terrains in the Caribbean. 
It is ringed by jagged mountain peaks 
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“El Jefe’’—Generalissimo Rafael Leoni- 
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and creased by deep valleys. The story 
is told that a Spanish admiral, on being 
asked by his king to describe the island, 
crumpled a piece of paper in his hand 
and replied: “There, your Majesty, is 
Hispaniola.” 

Discovered by Columbus 

This rugged land was discoveréd by 
Columbus in 1492 on his first voyage 
westward. He christened it “La Espan- 
ola” (Spanish Land). Later it became 
known as Hispaniola. In 1496 Cdlum- 
bus’ brother Bartholomew started a 
settlement on the southern coast. That 
settlement today is Ciudad Trujillo. 

The Spanish set up sugar and coffee 
plantations, and imported Negro slaves 
from Africa to farm them, The island 
proved to be so prosperous that the 
French moved in and seized the western 
third of the island from the Spanish. 

The French colony, called St. Domi- 
nigue, became one of the richest in the 
New World. The French, too, imported 
African slaves. But shortly after the 
French Revolution—with its slogans of 
liberty and equality—the slaves of St. 
Dominigue rebelled too. In 1804 the 
colony became the independent state of 
Haiti. Forty years later, the Dominicans 
rebelled and set up their own republic. 

Today the French-speaking Negro re- 
public of Haiti and the Spanish-speaking 
Dominican Republic share the island 
of Hispaniola. The Dominican Republic 
occupies the eastern two thirds—an area 
about half the size of Kentucky. ks 
2,800,000 people are of mixed Spanish, 
Negro, and Indian descent. 

During the earliest days of its in- 
dependence, the Dominican Republic 
was so plagued with problems that it 
appealed to the U. S., to take it over. 
The U. S. Senate rejected the annexa- 
tion offer. 

However, there was so much instabil- 
ity in 1916 that President Wilson sent 
the U. S. Marines to occupy the republic 
for the duration of World War I. The 
Marines stayed until 1924. During this 
period they made progress establishing 
some semblance of order in a country 
overrun by graft and inefficiency. The 
Marines also set up and trained a 
Dominican National Guard. 


Trujillo Takes Over 


At the age of 28, a man of humble 
and somewhat mysterious origins joined 
the Guard. His name: Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina. Trujillo’s progress in 
the Guard was extraordinary, Within 
two years he jumped from second lieu- 
tenant to colonel, and a few years later 
was in full command of the Guard. 

In 1930 a military revolt deposed 
President Horacio Vasquez. Trujillo 
took advantage of the situation to step 
into power. Since then the history of 
the Dominican Republic has been the 
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history of Trujillo. He was “elected” 
president in 1934, 1942, and 1947. His 
younger brother took over the job from 
1938 to 1942, and has been president 
ince 1952. His main job: to sign the 
bills sent to him by his brother. 

[here is also a Congress, which has 

et to vote against a bill El Jefe has 
favored, Candidates running for Con- 
gress must be approved by Trujillo, and 
ill run on the ticket of his Dominican 
Party—the party permitted. All 
Dominicans over 18 must belong to it. 
Chose who don’t have a hard time find- 
ing a good job. 

Trujillo is the republic’s richest man. 
Either in his own name, or in those of 
his relatives, he owns sugar mills, milk 
plants, glass and_ paint factories, con- 
struction companies, night clubs, radio 
and television stations, chemical and 
insurance companies, the nation’s only 
air line, and its only shipyard. He is 
ilso its biggest real estate owner. 


A Nine-Year-Old General 

The Generalissimo is liberal with 
both money and honors where his fam- 
ily is concerned. His son Rafael Jr., for 
example, was a colonel at the age of 
five, a general at nine, and chief of 
staff of the air force at 27. A few years 
ago Rafael Jr. came in for some heavy 
criticism in the U, S. when it was dis- 
closed that he was spending more 
money on fancy sport cars and dia- 
monds for Hollywood actresses than 
the U. S. gave to the Dominican Re- 
public each year in economic and 
military aid! 

But one thing that even Trujillo's 
severest critics admit—although grudg- 
ingly—he has brought considerable so- 
cial and economic progress to the 
nation during his 30-year rule. When 
Trujillo took over, the republic was 


only 


riddled with debts and plagued by dis- 
ease and corruption. A man who likes- 
to see things run efficiently and orderly, 
Trujillo transformed the Dominican 
Republic into a well-organized, modern 
nation. He built roads, hospitals, fac- 
tories, and housing projects. He set up 
a social security system and health 
services for workers where none existed 
before. He established minimum wage 
laws, and has given the Dominican Re- 
public one of the highest standards of 
living in Latin America. 


Loyalty—and Hatred 

Many Dominicans are genuinely loyal 
to Trujillo for the way he has improved 
their lot. Trujillo frequently organizes 
parties for villagers and pardons com- 
mon criminals from jail—all of which 
adds to his popularity. 

But Trujillo has not kept his iron 
grip on the Dominican Republic by 
winning any popularity contests. Many 
Dominicans fear or hate him. 

To protect himself and his regime, 
Trujillo has suppressed most civil lib- 
erties—such as freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. Few in the Do- 
minican Republic dare to criticize the 
Generalissimo openly. 

Some who have stepped out of line 
have mysteriously “disappeared.” Others 
have been ruined financially or im- 
prisoned, Some have even met violent, 
unexplained deaths. 

One of these deaths affected the 
U. S. and made headlines for months. 
The story has all the elements of an 
Alfred Hitchcock spy thriller. It involved 
a refugee from the Dominican Republic, 
a Columbia University instructor living 
in New York City. The ‘instructor, Dr. 
Jésus de Galindez, was working: on a 


Sugar is biggest export product of the 
Dominican Republic. Most sugar cane is 
hand cut with razor-sharp machetes. 


book attacking Trujillo when he- sud- 
denly disappeared. 

The U. S, entered the picture when 
it was discovered that a young Ameri- 
can pilot had flown a mysterious “in- 
valid” from New York to the Dominican 
Republic the same night Dr. Galindez 
disappeared. Before he could be ques- 
tioned by U. S. authorities, the Ameri- 
can flyer met a mysterious death in the 
Dominican Republic. Trujillo's critics 
charged that the American had been 
paid to fly a drugged Galindez to the 
Dominican Republic to be “disposed 
of” by Trujillo's agents. They also 
claimed that when the American threat- 
ened to talk, the secret police got rid 
of him, too. « 

The Dominican government denies 
any part in the Galindez case. It in- 
sists the case is all a plot to discredit 
and embarrass Trujillo. Four years later, 
the case is still unsolved. 


Only a Few Dictators Left 


In the face of growing opposition, 
Trujillo today is desperately fighting to 
keep his iron grip on the Dominican 
Republic. He is determined not to fol- 
low in the footsteps of other recently 
deposed dictators (such as Batista of 
Cuba, or Jimenez of Venezuela). Just 
a few years ago, dictators ruled nine 
Latin American nations. A series of 
revolts has toppled one after another 
until only two remain: Stroessner of 
Paraguay and Trujillo. 

Some critics charge that the U. S. 
has helped keep Trujillo in power by 
furnishing him with arms and financial 
aid. The U. S. Government replies, 
however, that we have aid pacts with 
most Latin American republics—whether 
or not we like their individual regimes. 
Most of this aid is intended to keep the 
republics armed against possible Com- 
munist attack or subversion. But, 
charge some critics, the weapons we 
send to the Dominican Republic to fight 
communism are used by Trujillo to 
stamp out any opposition to his rule. 

Last month the U. S. supported the 
resolution within the Organization of 
American States to investigate Vene- 
zuela’s charges against Trujillo. This 
investigation has spotlighted a tide of 
rising discontent within the Dominican 
Republic. Will Trujillo ride out the 
storm of criticism and attack—as he has 
others in the past? Or will the rising tide 
against all Latin American dictators 
finally engulf and destroy him? The 
next few months may tell. 
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THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT... 


Is It Getting Too Big? 


By HAIG BABIAN, Executive Director, Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 


WO weeks ago we looked at the 

taxing and spending powers of gov- 
ernment. This week we examine a re- 
lated issue—one of the most contro- 
versial economic issues in the United 
States today: Is the Government in 
Washington getting too big? 

As you know from last week’s spe- 
cial issue (Our Government at Work) 
we have a Federal system in the United 
States. The Constitution provides for a 
sharing of powers between the Fed- 
eral Government and the state govern- 
ments. 

Big Government is a serious issue to- 
day because the Federal Government 
has grown enormously during the past 
25 years. It now appears to overshadow 
state governments and their local coun- 
terparts. 


Balance Has Been Upset 


How do we measure the growth of 
a government? There are several gauges 
that can be used. The one most often 
employed is cost. If it costs more to 
run a government, there is probably 
more government. And a government 
that costs more must tax more. Thus, 
by looking at the amount of taxes col- 
lected by the various levels of govern- 
ment, we get an idea of how the size 
of a government changes. 

Before we go any further, there is 
one point we have to get straight. All 
of our levels of government are getting 
bigger. This is because the population 
of the country itself is getting bigger. 
There are more people and more com- 
munities requiring more services. ~ 


The point most at issue, however, is 
not that governments are getting bigger, 
but that the Federal Government has 
become so much bigger than the others. 

In our recent discussion of taxes we 
made the point that as late as 1929 the 
Federal Government was collecting only 
27 per cent of all taxes levied in the 
country. Then, through the next three 
decades the Federal Government’s share 
of the tax bite got bigger and bigger— 
until today it represents about 70 per 
cent of all taxes collected. This is one 
measure of the extent to which the 
Federal Government has come to over- 
shadow the other levels of government. 
To many people this means that the 
delicate balance of our Federal system 
has been completely upset. 

A thought often ignored in discus- 
sions of this kind is that the amount of 
taxes a government collects, and the 
amount of money it spends, may not 
be a true measure of the power it 
wields. For example, local governments 
were the dominant tax collectors until 
1936. Then they were superseded by 
the Federal Government. It wasn’t until 
1951 that state governments began to 
collect more taxes than local bodies. 


Paternalism of Washington? 


Yet, the powers of local government 
have always stemmed from the state 
capital, So you can see that the power 
to tax and spend, and the power to 
rule are not always synonymous. 

Those who are afraid of “Big Govern- 
ment” feel that too many people are 
looking to Washington to solve their 
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problems instead of trying to find a so- 
lution for themselves. They feel this 
tendency bypasses the local and state 
governments. And, they argue, as this 
sort of thing continues more and more 
power passes into the hands of Federal 
Government bureaucrats who may be 
tempted to seek to preserve their own 
power at the expense of the people. 
This, in fact, is the heart of the argu- 
ment. 


People Get What They Deserve 

An additional point: with the Fed- 
eral Government already getting the 
lion’s share of tax money, local and state 
governments find it difficult to increase 
their revenues. Yet they must do so to 
provide the kind of services the public 
needs and wants within the state. Then 
if the states can’t provide these services, 
the people inevitably turn to the Fed- 
eral Government. So the whole thing 
turns into the proverbial vicious circle. 

What’s to be done? A more proper 
question might be: What can be done? 

First, let us establish a fundamental 
understanding that will be handy 
throughout the remainder of our dis- 
cussion. People get the kind of govern- 
ment they deserve. This is true where 
people have the right to vote. 

If people bother themselves enough 
to be alive to the issues at stake, they 
will vote intelligently and get the kind 
of government they want. If they don’t 
exercise their privilege to vote, or 
merely go through the motions of exer- 
cising it, they may get the kind of 
government they don’t want. And if 
that happens, they deserve the conse- 
quences! 

Now we have the central clue to the 
puzzle of why the Government in 
Washington has come to collect and 
spend the lion’s share of our tax monies. 
Here is how the puzzle works out: 

For a variety of reasons and circum- 
stances, people have come to look for 
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certain services from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These services cost money. 
Therefore, to supply the desired services, 
the Federal Government has had to tax 
more. Simple? Yes—or so it seems. 

You might say that one way to cut 
the Federal Government down to size 
would be to stop making demands on 
it. A logical proposition. But the biggest 
stumbling block is that we can’t make 
up our minds just where to start cutting 
down. There are certain interests that 
we all have in common—such as na- 
tional defense. Very few people want 
to see our defenses weakened in times 
like these. So national defense costs be- 
come an untouchable item in the Fed- 
eral budget. 

There are also special programs— 
such as farm subsidies, veterans serv- 
ices, housing programs, or land and 
water resources, These are supported 
by large “special-interest” groups. These 
programs cannot easily be cut either. 
All command sizable blocs of votes. 

Nor can these costs be shifted easily 
Washington to the states. Na- 
tional defense has to be a_ national 
effort for sake. The other 
items we could not be 


from 


efficiency’s 
mentioned 
basis because not 
and 


handled on a state 


all states have the same needs 
means. Some farm states, for example, 
would be swamped by the costs of a 


subsidy program for their farmers 


Role of “Welfare” Programs 


Whether or not people should de- 
mand these services is an entirely dif- 
ferent question. The point is, once peo- 
ple do demand them, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to get into the act. 

Attempts to analyze why the Federal 
Government has become so big are 
made difficult by sometimes mistaken 
notions about so-called welfare pro- 
grams. For example, the expenditure 
of the Federal Government for welfare 
has been quoted at $20,000,000,000 a 
year (including the whole social se- 
curity program and other trust fund 
accounts). This sounds as though the 
Government is spending (and taxing) 
$20,000,000,000 a year to support 
“welfare” programs. 

The fact is, however, payments from 
the Government for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, widows’ pen- 
sions, etc., are for the most part cov- 
ered by joint contributions from em- 
ployees and employers. And most peo- 
ple would like these programs to be 
continued, Therefore, the cost of such 
programs, supported by a tax on the 
pay envelopes of those who stand to 
benefit, is really a cost of desired se- 
curity and not a direct cost of govern- 
ment, 

What about other costs in Washing- 
ton? If we break down the recent 
budget submitted by President Eisen- 


hower, we get a true picture of how 
much the Government in Washington 
spends—and on what. 

Of the $79,800,000,000, the Presi- 
dent proposed, $47,700,000,000 is for 
national defense and defense-related 
foreign aid. Add to this the annual in- 
terest charge on the national debt, and 
$57,300,000,000 is gone. 

Add another $11,200,000,000 for 
veterans’ services and the various agri- 
cultural programs. This makes the total 
$69,500,000,000. 

To this total we must add $2,000,- 
000,000 for public assistance (to match 
state outlays for this purpose), $900,- 
000,000 for public health, $220,000,000 
for science and research, and $48,000,- 
000 for penal institutions. Total: 
$7 1,700,000,000. 


Where Do You Stop? 


But we are not through yet! Add in 
the costs of promoting water transporta- 
tion, the Coast Guard, aviation and 
space technology, regulating commerce 
and business, supporting the Post Of- 
fice, civil defense, and the land and 
water resources projects. This brings the 
total to $75,500,000,000. 

There remains $4,300,000,000 still to 
be accounted for. From this we must 
deduct the $2,000,000,000 cost of run- 
ning the Government. This leaves only 
$2,300,000,000 that we can really de- 
bate about. 

If we don’t want to split hairs about 
things like the forestry service and fish 
and _ wild-life preserves, only about 
$1,000,000,000 really comes under the 
category of questionable “welfare serv- 
ices” supported by public taxation. 

Yes, we do have a BIG Government. 
Much of that bigness is due to necessary 
defense costs, and another sizable por- 
tion to the demands and needs of special 
interest groups. But only a small part of 
it comes from increasing “welfare” ex- 
penditures. 


Your Vote Can Decide 


What can be done about Big Govern- 
ment? Not much in dollars and cents 
under the present circumstances, But 
we can make ourselves aware of the 
problem. This is your responsibility and 
duty—as voting citizens of tomorrow. 

You can watch and study all pro- 
posals for increased spending. You can 
intelligently weigh the alternatives and 
ask yourself: What would happen if we 
spend this money? And what would 
happen if we don’t spend it? 

Above all, you should study carefully 
the proposition that increased spending 
may or may not mean increased power. 
If the expenditures of Government must 
increase, we would prefer such increases 
to occur without increasing the power 
of government over our individual rights 
and liberties. 








Aid to Education 
(Continued from page 9) 


the Soviet Union. The Russians, some 
educators said, were beating us in tech- 
nological fields. Reason: Their schools 
were said to be turning out more and 
better scientists and engineers. 

The “Sputnik scare” triggered Con- 
gressional passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. This law 
provides $295,000,000 each year for 
loans to college students, Preference for 
the loans is given to students aiming at 
a teaching career. Students with “su- 
perior” marks in science, mathematics, 
or a modern foreign language also are 
given top consideration. The law also 
provides funds for science equipment, 
audio-visual aids for mathematics, lan 
guage, and science classes, and guidance 
materials. 


“Crash” Programs Needed? 


Some educators now say this is a 


| “weak” act that goes only part of the 


way toward meeting the nation’s educa- 


| tional needs. What the U. S. requires, 


they assert, is a “crash” 
backed by Federal funds. 

Among the groups now urging such 
a program is the Democratic Advisory 
Council (an organization of the Demo- 
cratic party). It is calling for the Fed- 
eral Government to spend up to $4,000,- 
000,000 per year on education. 

Another powerful group calling for 
Federal aid to education is the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development (CED), 
a non-profit, non-political economic re- 
search organization composed of 200 
business executives and scholars. Last 
January it issued a report urging the 
Federal Government to spend $600,- 
000,000 annually “to support public 
schools in those states where income 
per public school child is substantially 
below the national average.” 

Nevertheless, any school-aid bill will 
have to pass many major hurdles in 
Congress. For example: some Congress- 
men insist that Federal funds go only 
to those schools which are integrated 
in accordance with the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision barring segregation of 
the races in public schools, Some Con- 
gressmen from Southern -states are 
equally determined to block all bills 
with such provisions. 

Meanwhile the school-aid debate is 
cutting across party lines. Conservative 
Democrats and conservative Republi- 
cans—who believe Federal aid would be 
an invasion of states’ rights—are working 
together to oppose such aid. Liberal 
Democrats and liberal Republicans are 
struggling to pass a school aid bill. 

The continuing issue: How can we 
provide the best educational system in 
the world_for American boys and girls? 


program— 





Understanding 


U.S. Disarmament Blueprint 


On the eve of a 10-nation 
disarmament conference in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, U.S. Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter pro- 
posed a sweeping new disarma- 
ment plan for the entire world. 


Mr. Herter’s plan called for: 

>Trimming world armies to a level 
necessary only for keeping internal 
order. To make certain no nation 
was cheating, certain zones would 
be opened for aerial and ground in- 
spection teams. Military information 
would be exchanged by all nations. 
Gradually, nuclear and conventional 
weapons would be placed under in- 
ternational control. 
Creating “certain universally ac- 
cepted rules of law which, if fol- 
lowed, would prevent all nations 
from attacking other nations.” Such 
rules of law, Secretary Herter said, 
would be interpreted by a world 
court—and enforced by an interna- 
tional “police force.” 


A FAR-REACHING PLAN 


Mr. Herter’s dramatic proposals 
marked the most far-reaching dis- 
armament plan to come from a top 
U.S. official. For the first time, ob- 
servers pointed out, the U.S. had 
actually sketched a sweeping blue- 
print for disarmament. Never before, 


Frondizi Kubitschek 


for example, had the U.S. even im- 
plied that we would be willing to 
trim our armed forces down to the 
size of a “police force.” 

The West will probably offer Sec- 
retary Herter’s disarmanent plan at 
the 10-nation Geneva conference, 
which opens next week. The 10 
nations include five from the West 
(the U.S, Britain, France, Italy, and 
Canada ) and five from the Commu- 
nist bloc (Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria). 

>WHATS BEHIND IT: In a 
speech before the U.N. General As- 
sembly last fall, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev made a dramatic 
bid for total world disarmament 
within four years (see news pages, 
Sept. 30 issue). But Khrushchev 
made no mention of any cheat-proof 
inspection system to assure that all 
nations carried out their part of the 
disarmament bargain. 

U.S. State Department officials 
said Mr. Khrushchev’s “new” plan 
bore a remarkable resemblance to 
a plan first proposed in 1927 by then 
Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinov. Then, as now, the sin- 
cerity of the Soviets caused grave 
doubts. Subsequent events in his- 
tory proved that the Russians were 
primarily interested in producing 


Wide World 


Alessandri Nardone 


PRESIDENTIAL HOSTS. These are the four Latin American presidents who are 
playing host to President Eisenhower on his current 15,000-mile flying tour of 
South America (left to right): Arturo Frondizi of Argentina, Juscelino Kubitschek 


of Brazil, 


Jorge Alessandri of Chile, 


and Benito Nardone of Uruguay. 


Wide we id 
U. S. Secretary of State Herter 


propaganda—not disarmament. Nev- 
ertheless, Khrushchev’s “new” pro- 
posal seemed to have a great ef- 
fect on some neutral nations of the 
world. For a few of these nations, 
it meant that the Soviet Union stood 
for disarmament and peace, while 
the U.S. and the Western allies ap- 
peared to be against disarmament. 

Ever since, the West has been 
searching for a reliable disarmament 
plan. To hammer out such a plan 
before the Geneva meeting, the four 
other Western members sent repre- 
sentatives to Washington to meet 
with top U.S. officials. The Herter 
plan stemmed from that meeting. 

As we went to press, the Soviet 
Union had not commented officially 
on Secretary Herter’s plan. 


Latin Market 


At a historic meeting in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, seven Latin 
American nations agreed to link 
their economies together into a 
“common market.” 


Delegates from the seven nations 
signed a treaty which will eventu- 
ally create a free trade zone be- 
tween Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. Four of these are among the 
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nations President Eisenhower is cur- 
rently visiting (see Faces in the News 
on preceding page). 

Under the new economic treaty, 
the seven nations would gradually re- 
duce a maze of barriers that now 
stand in the way of free trade. Head- 
ing the list are tariffs (taxes on im- 
ports) and quotas (limits on the 
quantity of imports). Within 12 
years, the seven nations expect to 
demolish such trade walls on 75 per 
cent of the goods they exchange. 


OTHERS MAY JOIN 


The seven nations—with a joint 
population of 140,000,000—are en- 
couraging other Latin American na- 
tions to join the “common market.” 
Bolivia, in fact, is expected to be- 
come the eighth member soon. In- 
vitations have also gone out to 
Guatemala, Honduras, and E] Sal- 
vador—which have discussed setting 
up a “common market” of their own 
in Central America. 

The seven-nation treaty will go 
into effect as soon as it has been 
ratified by the parliaments of three 
of the nations. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: The 
Latin American common market is 
modeled after Europe's Common 
Market (see major article, Feb. 3 
issue), just getting under way. 

Under the economic alliance, the 
seven nations have pledged them- 
selves to cut tariffs on most goods 
by about 8 per cent a year. Within 
twelve years, a trade area would 
be created in which these goods 
could move freely from  coun- 
try to country, unhampered by 
tariff walls. 

Tariffs aimed against outside na- 
tions, however, would be unaffected. 
In this way the treaty nations hope 
to increase trade within the free 
trade bloc. 

Surprisingly, Latin American na- 
tions now trade very little with one 
another. About 90 per cent of their 
trade is with Europe, Canada, and 
the United States. 

There are good reasons for this. 
First, the direction of Latin Ameri- 
can trade has been geographical. 
Most of these Latin American coun- 
tries are scattered around the sea- 
coast of a vast continent, separated 
from each other by mountains 
and jungles. Historically, there- 
fore, trade routes were easier by 
ocean. Now, however, air travel 
is linking these Latin American na- 


UPI 


KIDDIE KARTS SOUPED UP. Latest craze in Paris is racing midget buggies called 
“karts. The low-slung vehicles consist of a simple steel frame mounted on tiny 
wheels. The kart is powered by a souped-up motor scooter engine. Leading the 
frantic pack of racers above is Colette Duval, a well-known French model. 


tions more closely with each other. 

Second, Latin American countries 
have mostly raw materials and agri- 
cultural goods to sell. In return, 
they want to buy manufactured 
goods, which the U.S. and Euro- 
pean nations can supply. Thus they 
have sold raw materials and food 
to Europe and the U.S.—and bought 
finished products in return. 

In the past few years, however, 
world prices on food and raw mate- 
rials have fallen drastically. At the 
same time, prices of manufactured 
goods have risen. Thus many Latin 
American nations have been caught 
in a “squeeze.” 

The Latin American nations hope 
to solve their problem by setting up 
factories to process some of their 
own raw materials. This would en- 
able them to sell manufactured 
goods and provide jobs for Latin 
America’s soaring population (the 
fastest growing in the world). 


EFFECT ON U.S. TRADE 


But it costs a lot of money to 
build factories. The Latin American 
nations hope to raise some of this 
money from savings resulting from 
the “common market.” 

The U.S. has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the idea of a Latin-American 
common market. In the short run, 
the common market may cut down 
our exports to Latin America. But 
in the long run, as our southern 


neighbors become more prosperous, 
they will be able to afford more 
U.S. goods..Thus what is good for 
Latin America will turn out to be 
good for the US. 


Defense Debate 


The great 1960 defense debate 
continued to rage in Washington 
on whether the U.S. is scrimping 
dangerously on national defense. 


Just before he took off on a two- 
week tour of four South American 
countries, President Eisenhower vig- 
orously defended his defense pol- 
icies in a nationwide television and 
radio speech. 

The President underscored the 
fact that U.S. defense is based on 
2,000 long-range bombers capable 
of dropping nuclear bombs any- 
where in the world. He also pointed 
to a growing arsenal of long-range 
military rockets. 

Furthermore, he said, the U.S. is 
building a vast fleet of atomic- 
powered submarines. These subs 
could launch long-range Polaris 
rockets from underwater. Since 
these subs would always be on the 
move, an aggressor could not easily 
knock them out by a sneak attack. 

“Collectively,” the President sum- 
med up, “this is a force not unduly 
dependent upon any one weapon or 
any one service, not subject to elim- 





ination by sudden attack.” Further- 
more, he stressed, it is “buttressed 
by an industrial system unmatched 
on this earth.” 


MILITARY CRITICISM 


The President’s speech came aft- 
er several top military officials—in- 
cluding Gen. Thomas S. Power, chief 
of the Strategic’ Air Command, 
Lieut. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, 
head of the Air Research and De- 
fense Command, and Gen. Thomas 
D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff 
—had testified before Congressional 
investigating committees that in 
their opinion the U.S. should be 
spending more on defense. 

Their testimony added new fuel 
to charges made earlier by some 
Congressmen that the Eisenhower 
Administration should speed devel- 
opment of long-range rockets to fill 
the so-called “missile gap” between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

>WHATS BEHIND IT: The 
defense debate revolves around a 
dispute over interpretation of intel- 
ligence data in the hands of the 
U.S. According to published intelli- 
gence estimates, the Soviets have 10 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and the U.S. three. 

Moreover, one recent intelligence 
report estimates that by 1963 the 
Soviet Union will have 500 ICBMs 
and the U.S. only 200. This means, 
say some critics, that the Soviet Un- 
ion might be able to use its superi- 
ority in ICBM’s to devastate the 
U.S. in a sneak attack before our 
bombers could spring into action. 

The Administration replies that it 


CITY OF FUTURE? To solve major problem of world’s mush- 
rooming cities—too many people and too many automobiles 
—British architects have designed this ‘‘Motopia.’’ Highways 
would run over the city’s rooftops. Beneath the roads would 
be structures honeycombed with apartments, community cen- 
ters, shops, churches, schools, and other necessary buildings. 


is holding back on the Atlas and the 
Titan (our current ICBM’s) because 
both missiles are already nearing 
obsolescence. Both are liquid-fueled. 
Their intricate plumbing consists of 
200,000 separate parts. If even a 
tiny valve failed to function, the 
whole rocket could be destroyed. 

We should wait until mid-1964 to 
close the “missile gap,” the Admin- 
istration says. That’s when the Min- 
uteman, a more reliable solid-fuel 
rocket, will be in mass production. 
Thousands of Minutemen could then 
be installed in concrete pits across 
the nation. And the huge rocket in- 
‘side—unlike the Atlas and Titan— 
would be as easy to fire as an artil- 
lery shell. Only a direct hit with a 
nuclear warhead could knock out 
one of these pits. 

(For more on the defense debate, 
see major article, Feb. 3 issue.) 


In 


TRACK TREATS. Only a few years 
ago, sportsmen thought it was impos- 
sible to toss a 35-pound “hammer” 70 
feet—or to jump seven feet high. But 
both these “impossible” goals were 
surpassed by American track stars on 
the same evening recently. 

The man who set the hammer throw 
record is a junior high English teacher 
from Los Angeles—1956 Olympic 
champion Harold Connolly. In New 
York on February 20, he tossed a 35- 
pound hammer 71 feet, 2% inches. 

Eighteen-year-old John Thomas of 
Boston University set the new high 
jump record—7 feet 2 inches. Thus 
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he smashed his own record of 
7 feet, 1% inches, set only a few weeks 
ago (see news pages, Feb. 10 issue), 


TAKING THE COUNT. People who 
go around counting noses are going to 
be very busy this year. Under the 
U.N.’s 1960 World Census Program 
(which began in 1955 and will end 
in 1964) about 202 nations, territories, 
and protectorates will be taking the 
latest count. 

In addition to the U.S. census, which 
starts April 1, some 75 other nations 
are expected to count their popula- 
tions this year. Next year, about 40 
more nations, including the Soviet 
Union, are scheduled to take score. 
(Watch for major article on U.S. cen- 
sus in next week's issue.) 


NEW PRINCE FOR BRITAIN. “It’s 
a boy,” cried proud father Prince 
Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, as he 
told the world that Queen Elizabeth 
II had just given birth to a seven- 
pound, three-ounce son—the first child 
in 103 years born to a British Queen 
during her reign. Prince Charles, 11, 
and Princess Anne, 9, Queen Eliza- 
beth II’s first two children, were born 
before she became Queen. The new 
prince is second in line for the throne, 
after his older brother, Charles. 


VETLESEN PRIZE AWARD. Dr. 
Maurice Ewing of Columbia Univer- 
sity, a consultant for Senior Scholastic’s 
“Horizons of Science and Engineering” 
series, has won the Vetlesen Prize for 
achievement resulting “in clearer un- 
derstanding of the earth, its history, 
or its relation to the universe.” Dr. 
Ewing, director of Columbia’s Lamont 
Geological Observatory, is the first re- 
cipient of the award—a gold medal 
and $25,000. 


HOUSE OF FUTURE? In this “house of tomorrow” within 
“Motopia,” motorist would park his car on first level below 
highway, then take elevator down to his apartment. At ground 
level, on inside court, would be a large marketplace which 
could also be used for outdoor dances. Noise from marketplace 
would not disturb people in apartments, which are soundproof. 





Islands of the World 


By Neil A. Macmillan, Jonathan Dayton Regional H. S., Springfield, N. J. 


* Starred words refer to well-known islands 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic M ; 


Each puzzle shovld be 
built around one subject 
which moy be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 















































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
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with answers filled » 
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that the puzzle is 

inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as purzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
wade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic M 
tines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 
issue. 

































































1. Islands which gave name to a bird. 
5. Caribbean resort islands. 

0 Respectful title, 

1. Informal greeting. 

3. Light brown. 

4. Prime Minister (abbr.). 
6. Company of musical performers. 

S _. the Center of the 


. “Journey —— 
Earth.” 
. Decay. 
20. New 
in the world. 
21. Accepted standard. 
At bat (slang). 
. Irish : 
. Exist. 
. In support of. 
29. Chemical symbol for iridium. 
. Jewel. 
2. Treaty ceding Philippine Islands to 
the U. S. 
4. A young chicken. 
. Between then and now, 
7. Mediterranean island heavily bombed 
in World War II. 
. Born as (feminine ). 
. Civil Defense (abbr. ). 
. Friend of Eenie, Meenie, and Minie. 
4. To the same extent. 
. Flying insect. 
. About 3.14159265. 
. Known for clever sayings. 
ahi, 
. Tree associated with Christmas, 
Near. 
. Identify. 
. For example (Latin abbr.). 
. Not old. 
. Our continent (abbr.). 
. Amateur radio operator. 
. Indonesia, formerly East _____. 
. Largest island in Canadian Arctic. 


, second largest island 


el 
<o 


90 UD GOL 
































. Trouble spot in Mediterranean. 
. Eastern province of Canada (abbr.). 


Intention. 
Means of transportation (abbr.). 
Bad Day ___. Black Rock. 


. Possessed. 


‘______ Apple for the Teacher.’ 


. On air route between the U. S. and 


Portugal. 


. Island discovered by Columbus. 


2. Internal. 


. Used to clean a floor. 
. Popular citywide transport. 
. Moisture. 
. Loop for pulling. 
23. Home of the fictional “Wild Man.” 


5. Its capital is Colombo. 


. Glad. 
. Chief food of China. 
30. Unit of weight. 
. Allot. 
82. Afterthought. 
3. Point of the compass between south 


and east (abbr 


4. Static-free radio. 


. Symbol for element discovered by 


Mme. Curie. 


38. Our 50th state. 
. Unsoiled. 
. Layer of skin. 


3. U. S. island possession in Caribbean. 


. Occupy a seat. 

. Enjoyment. 

. Had a meal. 

. Popular dessert. 

. Island Canadian province (abbr.). 
. Simpleton. 

P Flick 

. You and I. 

. Laughing exclamation. 


ertail State (abbr.). 


Moderately loud (music). 


For the Many . . . or Few 
(Continued from page 6) 
is going to prosper and raise its eco- 
nomic standards. 

Irfan (Pakistan): 1 didn’t go to a co- 
educational school, so I don’t know 
whether I should defend it or not. You 
see, in Pakistan we experimented with 
some co-education and found it most 
unsuccessful. We found that boys and 
girls don’t work hard enough when 
they are together. There are too many 
distractions. But in America I find that 
it works perfectly well. So I really don’t 
know what I should say now! 

Peter: 1 must say I am in favor of 
separating girls and boys because the 
girls have other interests. For example, 
I think 90 per cent of the girls don’t 
like mathematics, physics, chemistry, or 
similar subjects. They find them boring. 


Questions of Recent History 

Moderator: This isn’t necessarily a 
feminine characteristic. I believe in 
Russia there are more women doctors 
than there are men. And the number 
of women in science is growing every 
year! Now I would like to ask: Have 
you seen in the papers lately some 
criticism of your schools, particularly 
what they have taught German stu- 
dents about recent German history? 

Peter: Well, I must state that the 
history teachers are a bit afraid to teach 
about the Hitler decade. 

Moderator: Would you tell us what 
you personally have learned or not 
learned in school about it? 

Peter: I think everybody in Germany 
knows there were millions of Jews 
killed, and that this was really a bad 
era in Germany. But they know it 
mostly from books and their families, 
and only slightly from schools. 

There is a reason. The years 1930 
to 1945—these are at the end of the 
whole time line of German history. And 
classes often stay longer at one special 
period—let’s say the Romans are very 
interesting, or the Middle Ages, and 
you just don’t get to recent events. 

Moderator: How far did you get in 
your class? 

Peter: We went only to 1925. I have 
never been taught about Hitler in 
school. But I know it from my parents 
and I know it from books. We have 
The Diary of Anne Frank. Everybody 
can read it who wants to. 

Eric (France): In our schools we 
stopped studying history at 1939. 

Moderator: You say, Eric, you 
stopped learning history at 1939 and 
you, Peter, at 1925. 

Peter: Recent events. 

Moderator: But far short of today. 
If we are to be good citizens—or good 
leaders—in each of our countries, must 
we not learn to understand more about 
the world we live in today? 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 
|. AID TO EDUCATION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question, 


In accordance with provisions 

of the U. S. Constitution, edu- 

cation is 

a. the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government 

b. the joint responsibility of the 
Federal and state govern- 
ments 

c. reserved to the states 

d. left to the individual fami- 
lies 


2. The percentage of the nation’s 


taxes collected by the Federal 
Government is now about 
a. 25% c. 70% 
b. 50% d. 92% 


3. During which of the following 


— ° 


| 


periods did the Federal Govern- 
ment grant public land to the 
states to encourage the estab- 
lishment of colleges that would 
teach agriculture, mechanics, 
and liberal] arts? 

a. 1850-1875 sc. 
b. 1876-1900 d. 


1901-1925 
1926-1950 


. The “GI Bill of Rights” was 


passed by Congress in 1944 to 

provide 

a. low-cost housing for veterans 

b. education and vocational 
training to veterans 
high school diplomas or de- 
grees for veterans who com- 
pleted their education in the 
Armed Forces 

d. civil liberties for veterans 

The total number of pupils in 

our elementary and high schools 

is 

a. increasing 

b. decreasing 

c. about the same as it was in 
1950 

d. not being reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education 

Those who favor Federal aid to 

education argue that 

a. the states are well able to 
meet the educational needs 
of the people 

. the national debt is huge 

the states rightly expect Fed- 
eral control to accompany 
Federal aid 


d. the states are unable to meet 
the mounting costs of educa- 
tion 

The McNamara bill, passed by 

the Senate, would provide: 

a. Federal loans to students for 
science and math specializa- 
tion*only 

. Federal loans to high schools 
to expand existing facilities 
Federal grants to the states 
for school construction and 
raising teachers’ salaries 

d. increased state taxes to be 
used for school needs 


. Which of the following state- 


ments most accurately describes 

the Eisenhower Administration 

position on Federal aid to edu- 
cation? 

a. Federal aid is neither prac- 
tical nor necessary. 

b. Large grants are necessary, 
particularly to the 
states. 

Federal loans*to the states 
should be repaid over a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

. Federal loans may be made 
provided local schools estab- 
lish curriculums with appro- 
priate emphasis on science 
and mathematics. 


ll. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A, Using the letters a, b, c, 


d, ar- 


range éach of the following events in 
the order in which they occurred. 


. Overthrow of Batista by Castro 
. Occupation of Dominican Re- 


public by U. S. Marines 


. Establishment of a dictatorship 


by Trujillo 


. Declaration of Santiago 








FEDERAL 


{1959 total: $68.3. billion) 


Personal income $36.7 bil. 


$8.5 bil. 


Corporation 
income 


$17.3 bil. 


Other 
$5.8 bil. 


poorer 


3. The largest 
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. Multiple Choice 
. The island on which the Do- 


minican Republic is located is 
shared by 

a. Puerto Rico 

. Cuba 

. Haiti 

. St. Thomas 

e. none of these 


2. All of following are true of the 


Trujillo government, except 

a. imprisonment of opponents 
of the regime 

b. one-party government 

c. widespread ownership of land 
in small] plots 

d. thousands of statues and 
monuments to E] Jefe 


ill. READING A CHART 


_l. The 1959 total Federal income 


from taxes was 
a. $9.3 billion 
b. $84.1 billion 
c. $36.7 billion 
d. $68.3 billion 


e. none of these 


2. The 1959 state income tax col- 


lection was 

a. $2.8 billion 

b. $36.7 billion 

c. $17.3 billion 

d. $20.1 billion 

e. none of these 

single source of 

taxes for either Federal or state 

governments in 1959 was from 

a. sales and receipts _ 

b. corporation income 

c. personal income 

d. a combination of excise and 
corporation income 

e. none of these 


. Compared with nationwide state 


taxation totals, Federal sources 
of taxes in 1959 were 

a. slightly greater 

b. about 15% greater 

c. more than 400% greater 

d. half as large 

e. none of these 





STATES 
(1959 total: $15.8 billion) 
Sales and receipts $9.3 bil. 
4 


Licenses Income 
$2.3 bil. linel. 
Other corporate) 


$1.5 bil. $2.8 bil. 





Adapted from New York Times 








Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


The door slams behind 
Click. It locks. You feel a 
funny tingling at the back of your 
neck and.all of a sudden you know 
why. There, ten feet in front of you, 
is a very hungry lion and you are in 
his cage. But the sign on the door 
said, “To the Rose Garden”! Honestly, 
it did! 

Ever feel like this? You're living a 
peaceful life the way you always 
have FLASH! you're in the 
center of a problem you didn’t know 


youd what's 


" Presaing 


4 you 


W hen 


created and, worse, 


Well, 


lion is 


youre expected to solve it. 


don’t just stand there. The 


licking his chops! 


Q. My sister went steady with a boy 
last fall and then broke up with him. He 
asked me out and I went. My mother 
and sister got mad, and now that my 
sister is going with him again, I get 
jumped on if I even look at him. What 
can I do? 


A. Out with it! You stepped on some- 
one’s toe and you didn’t say “Excuse 
me.” Until you do beg your sister’s par- 
don, and promise to keep off her toes 
for ever and ever, she won't forget your 
clumsiness. 

Actually you may not be the cheater 
your mother and sister think you are. 
If you honestly thought Pete and Susie 
were through forever, with no chance 
of making up, it was perfectly all right 





Betrayed by a 


FICKLE 


DEODORANT? 


SWITCH TO VETO 


Veto protection lasts all day! 


Veto is the cream deodorant with the exclusive 
two-way formula for double protection — 
checks odor and perspiration all day long. Use 
Veto every day—Veto Cream, Stick or Spray! 





A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“My sister really isn’t your type. 
How would you like to wait for me?” 


for you to go out with him. But if you'd 
had your eye on him all along and used 
a minor spat between them as an ex- 
cuse for catching his eye, you should 
have thought twice about accepting. 
A sister's respect is far more important 
than a date’s attention. 

No matter why you went out with 
Pete, you owe your sister an apology 
and a sincere explanation of why you 
did what you did. She’s suspicious, and 
your feeling that she shouldn't be isn’t 
going to make her any less so. Once 
you ve erased her suspicions, make sure 
you don’t bring them back to life by 
being overfriendly with Pete. Talk about 
other boys even if they’re not your boy 
friends. Just don’t give Mom and Susie 
the idea that Pete is romantically on 
your mind. 


Q. I like two boys who are in the 
Service and they like me. They're good 
friends and have asked me to choose 
between them, but I don’t want to give 
up either one. Should I? 


A. And why should you want to? Ken 
is a great guy, but so is Tony. In his 
own way each is a good date. Each has 
his own sense of hunior, his own way 
of talking, his own hobbies, his own 
faults—each is an interesting example of 
homo sapiens. What more could a girl 
want? 

Of course, the big question mark here 
seems to be what the boys want. But 
it’s not, really. It’s you they’re fighting 
over and, since you can’t please one 
without hurting the other, you may as 
well please yourself. If you want to keep 
on dating them both, there’s nothing to 
stop you. If they really like you, they'll 
put up with being part-time Romeos. 
Suppose Ken gets huffy and says, “We're 
through.” Then you can be sure he 
didn’t care for you that much. in the 
first place, and it was just as well you 
weren't forced to choose. 

If the boys had asked you to marry 
them, you'd have to give them a defi- 
nite answer. That would actually be an 
easier answer to give. As long as you 





can’t make up your mind about either, 
youd simply say “no” to both, Since 
marriage isn’t the question, keep on 
having fun with both. 


Q. I went with a girl, not steady, but 
pretty regularly. She started dating other 
boys so I started taking out other girls. 
Then everyorie said I was a heel and 
she began to think so, too. Am I? 


A. You weren’t going steady with 
Carrie, but if anyone asked, “Who's 
Carrie’s boy friend?” the answer would 
have been you. You were free to ask 
others out but since there wasn’t anyone 
else who interested you much, you took 
out just Carrie. She didn’t have her eye 
on anyone else either, but—here’s the 
difference. She was as free as you were, 
so boys asked her out. Had she been a 


boy she probably wouldn’t have asked | 


another girl out, but Sam asked her to 
go square dancing and since she knew 
you didn’t like square dancing and 
would never take her, she decided to go. 
This didn’t mean she was crazy about 
Sam. It probably meant she wanted to 
go square dancing. But you got sore 
and took Joy to the movies, just for the 
sake of taking someone else out. 

This isn’t to say that you're a “heel” 
and shouldn't have taken Joy out. It 
means that you should understand that 
a girl is in a different position from a 
boy. It isn’t a fair difference but it looks 
as if she has more freedom than you do. 
In addition, you have to understand that 
as long as you want to be known as 
Carrie’s boy friend you don’t take out 
other girls unless Carrie can’t or won't 
go with you. The difference between 
this and going steady is that if you or 
Carrie go away for a weekend, you can 
date whomever you like. As long as 
Carrie is available, you date her. 

Of course if you don’t care to be 
thought of as Carrie’s boy friend, you 
can date others as often as you please, 
without being considered a “heel.” You 
can still like Carrie the best and date 
her the most without being labeled “off 
limits” to other girls. 


Q. I look older than I am. Should I 
tell older girls my right age? 


A. Once you start pretending you're 
an older man, all kinds of embarrassing 
questions will pop up. “If you're sixteen, 
how come you're still a freshman?” ... 
“Why are all your friends so much 
younger than you are?” 

Before long you may be a man with- 
out a country—caught between friends 
your age who know the truth and those 
who don’t. Play it straight and give the 
right answer when you're asked your 
age. Older or younger, you're liked for 
yourself and not for the number of years 
you've been a member of the human 
race. ’ 
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Here is a piece of paper. 
Clip it out and try this 
test: write on it with 

an and all 
other ball point pens, 
and, by golly, you'll see 
what we mean. 


Gsterbrook SCRIBE 51.69 
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Give ’Em 
the Ox— 
the Ox- 
the Ox! 


CCORDING to the dictionary, an 

“ox” is a beast of burden. That's 
why everyone calls Don Ogorek “The 
Ox.” He’s the powerful 6-5, 210-pound 
“beast” who carries the Seattle Uni- 
versity team. 

As you may guess, he’s a real brute 
under the boards. Blessed with terrific 
strength and spring, he practically rips 
the rebounds off the boards. But that’s 
not all he does by any means. Being 
quick and graceful as well as strong, he 
moves inside and out, scoring points 
and hounding his man like a bird dog. 

The Seattle talent scouts sneaked 
Don right out from under the noses of 
Notre Dame, The big boy starred at 
Washington High in South Bend, Ind., 
where he led his school to the first 
state championship in its history. Every- 
one expected him to become a Fighting 
Irishman. But, lo and behold, he became 
a Chieftain instead! 

The big chief started tomahawking 
in his freshman year. He broke a school 
record by averaging 26 points a game. 
When he came up to the varsity, how- 
ever, a fellow by the name of Elgin 
Baylor was in charge of the scoring 
department. 

But “The Ox” still made himself felt. 
Playing in every game, but shooting 
sparingly, he averaged 9.3 points a 
game. He also helped out a lot under 
the béards and on defense, taking some 
of the pressure off the great Baylor. 
The Chieftains rolled all of the way 
into the national championship finals- 
where they lost to Kentucky. 

When Don returned for his junior 
year,° he moved from third fiddle to 
second fiddle. The star of the team was 
now “Sweet” Charley Brown. But “The 
Ox” was still the beast of burden. As 
Seattle swept to a fine 21-6 season, 
Don racked up 16.8 points and 9 re- 
bounds a game. 


His big game was against Montana 
State. He took only 20 shots but hit on 
16 of them—for an 80 per cent shooting 
mark! His total of 41 points set a sea- 
son record for major schools on the 
Coast. 

Defensively, he was the same old 
bear. Ask Clarence Red, high scoring 
ace of Loyola of Chicago, about him. 
Clarence was averaging 22 points a 
game until he ran into “The Ox.” Don 
certainly saw Red that night—holding 
Clarence to two measly fouls! 

Now in his senior year, “The Ox” is 
playing first fiddle at last. In fact he’s 
a one-man band at Seattle. A rugged- 
looking blond, he’s majoring in the 
School of Commerce and Finance. But 
his favorite subject isn’t money—it’s 
philosophy. 

Some day he may enter law school, 
he says. But his main ambition right 
now is to make the 1960 Olympic 
Basketball Team and then turn pro. He 
wants to play with his old buddy, Elgin 
Baylor, who, by the way, nicknamed 
him “The Ox.” 

» At least two famous coaches—Fuzzy 
Levane, ex-coach of the N. Y. Knicker- 
bockers, and Johnny Kundla, former 
Minneapolis Lakers’ coach now at the 
University of Minnesota—think “The 
Ox” is a real pro prospect. 

Don’s “favorites” include movies, Alec 
Guinness and Kim Novak; singer, John- 
ny Mathis; band, Ray Conniff; and 
hobby, hunting. His biggest thrill in 
sports was playing in the national 
championship game in 1958. 


Short Shots 


>» When Oscar Robertson hangs up his 
sneakers at the end of the month, he’ll 
have set seven national records! The 
only player to lead the land in scoring 


in both. his soph and junior years, he 
can (and very likely will) become the 
first player in history to cop the title 
three years in a row. 

He can also set new marks for scoring 
average per game and total points. 
Having averaged 33.8 points in his first 
two seasons, he can fall off to a 30-point 
level this year (he’s averaging 35.8 as 
I write this) and still crack the 32.5 
career average set by Frank Selvy be- 
tween 1951 and 1954. 

“The Wonderful O” has already broken 
the records for most field goals, greatest 
three-year scoring total, and greatest 
four-year scoring total (which took him 
only three years to do). And he needs 
only about 75 more fouls to crack the 
free-throwing mark. 

The Cincinnati Royals can hardly 
wait to get their clutches on him. He’s 
expected to save pro basketball in Cincy. 
But Oscar first has a date with Uncle 
Sam. He’s a cinch to make our 1960 
Olympic Team, which will face the rest 
of the world in Rome, Italy, next Sep- 
tember. 


> “He’s the greatest—and Howe!” That's 
what Detroit hockey fans think of their 
idol, Gordie Howe. If Gordie wins the 
National Hockey League’s most-valu- 
able-player trophy this year, he'll be- 
come the first player in history to cop 
five of them. Right now he’s tied at four 
with the great Eddie Shore. 

Gordie has also won the scoring title 
five times, more than any other player. 
And he’s now aiming at the all-time 
scoring mark. As I write this, both he 
and Maurice Richard have around 960 
points. But Gordie figures to be around 
longer, and ought to wind up the all- 
time leader. 

Now 31 years old, a veteran of 14 
seasons and more than 900 games, Gor- 
die is skating and shooting as well as 
ever! Sportswriters are calling him “The 
Stan Musial of Hockey.” But, then, De- 
troit fans claim Stan Musial should be 
called “The Gordie Howe of Baseball.” 


> Though Don Drysdale, the big Dodger 
pitcher, tailed off toward the end of the 
1959 season, he turned in quite a strike- 
out record—242. Only two pitchers. in 
the long history of the National League 
ever bettered that mark. Christy Math- 
ewson turned the trick twice, with 267 
in 1903 and 259 in 1908; while “Dazzy” 
Vance, the great old fire-baller, whiffed 
262 in 1924. 


> Poor Roger Craig. He missed the Na- 
tional League’s earned-run crown by just 
one measly inning! The lanky Dodger 
right-hander chalked up a 2.06. ERA in 
153 innings—and he needed 154 to 
qualify for the title. “Sad” Sam Jones, 
the Giants’ workhorse, won the honor 
with 2.82 in 271 innings. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Information Please 
“How do you spell ‘sense’?” inquired 
the stenographer. 
“Which one?” asked the boss. “Coin 
or horse?” 
“Well,” said the steno, “as in ‘T 


haven't seen him sense.’ ” 
The Balance Sheet 


Loyalty Test 

A lady on a quiz program was asked, 
“What state is noted for its orange 
groves, movie studios, and a song be- 
ginning, ‘Da da da da, Here I Come’?” 
She answered, “Illinois.” 

In a deeply pained voice, the M.C. 
told her, “I’m afraid that’s just a wee 
bit too wrong, The correct answer is 
California.” ; 

“I know,” said the lady, “but I come 
from Florida, and I’m darned if I'm 


going to advertise California on TV.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


New-angled Pharmacy 


Ed: “How did you make out in your 
pharmacy exam?” 

Ned: “Terrible! I got mixed up on 
the difference between a club sandwich 


and a western sandwich.” 
Classmate 


Sporting Chance 


Steve Owen, famous football star and 
coach, spent his youth as a cowboy. 
One day an alert coach, noting Steve’s 
size, called out, “Hey boy, how about 
taking a whack at running the ball?” 

Steve got off his horse, picked up 
the pigskin, and ran through would-be 
tacklers like greased lightning. i 

“Fine, fine!” said the coach. “Try that 
once more, but this time*take off your 


spurs.” 
Coronet 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


No Prompting, Please 


Two golfers, slicing their drives into 
the rough, went in search of the balls. 
They searched for a long time without 
success, a dear old lady watching them 
with kind and sympathetic eyes. 

At last, after the search had pro- 
ceeded for half an hour, she spoke to 
them. 

“I hope I’m not interrupting, gentle- 
men,” she said sweetly, “but would it 
be cheating if I told you where they 
are?” 


Texas Outlook 


Spell It! 
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Accurate Reporting 
Heard over a California broadcasting 
station: “We bring you five minutes of 
the latest news compiled by the wild 


word facilities of the United Press.” 
High Points 


Retaliation 


The city boy was being taken on a 
night hike through the Rocky Moun- 
tains by an experienced guide. 

“Is it true,” the tourist asked his 
guide, “that a grizzly won't attack you, 
as long as you're carrying a flashlight?” 

“Depends,” said the guide. “Depends 


how fast you can carry it.” 
Liberty 





When crusty old John McGraw man- 
aged the New York Giants, he invari- 
ably instructed pitchers. One day the 
winning run was on 2nd and the Giants 
had a rookie on the mound. McGraw 
called time, told the rookie to waste a 
pitch before going to work on the 
batter. 

The pitcher promptly grooved one, | 
which was laced for a triple. McGraw | 
went for his pitcher and asked, with | 
blue-bordered decorations, “Didn’t I tell | 
you to waste one?” 

“But I did,” protested the baffled | 
rookie. “My pitch was right at his | 
waist!” | 
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New cream medicates while 
you sleep... to give you 


clearer skin 


y 





morning 
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Works all night to heal even internally-caused 
blemishes...prevent new ones from forming 


Never again need you go to bed with ugly pimples...and 
wake up to find them even bigger... perhaps with new 
ones about to pop. For now there’s a new kind of medi- 
cation—proven in use by leading skin doctors. It’s Sentor 
Medicated Acne Cream. And it works even on blemishes 
that are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 


You just smooth a thin film of Sentor Cream over your 
face at bedtime...over pimples of neck, back, chest, 
too. Sentor Cream disappears into the skin—leaves a 
germ-fighting film that works to give you clearer skin 
by morning. Does more to help heal pimples, prevent 
spreading than any other cream or ointment you could 
buy before. Pleasant to use! Sentor Cream is greaseless, 
colorless—won't stain. No telltale odor. Ask your doc- 
tor—thén use Sentor Cream regularly—starting tonight! 

“4 


The perfect overnight CORES 
medication for girls, too. exes a 
only 98¢ NO FED. TAX 


For daytime use, try skin-toned Sentor Medicated Acne Stich 





THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


It’s fun to be the driver, to take the family car 
and chauffeur your crowd to a good time. But 
along with the fun comes a big responsibility — 
the safety of yourself, your friends and of every- 
one you meet on the road. Their lives depend 
on your ability and willingness to drive well. 

You’re not alone in the driver’s seat when it 
comes to safety. Automotive engineers have 
designed more safety into cars than ever before. 
You stop more swiftly and surely on better 
brakes, you see more clearly all around through 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Safety Plate Glass windows, the steering is easier 
and the tires are stronger than just a few years 
ago. Traffic experts are helping with divided high- 
ways, underpassés and overpasses, improved street 
lighting and well-placed, easy-to-read traffic signs. 

But all of these improvements mean nothing 
without your cooperation. Drive as you would 
like others to drive. Be courteous, cautious and 
alert. Safe driving pays off, too . . . when your 
parents know that you’re a careful driver, you 
get the car more often! More fun! 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
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AASA CONVENTION REPORT 


Photo by Syd Stoen 


Gold key winners J. R. Wiggins (left) and Mrs. Hugh Gower are congratulated by 
Clayton E. Rose (right), president of the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Wiggins, executive editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald, was 


honored as an outstanding American. 


Mrs. 


Gower, of Stillwater, Minn., was 


honored as the teacher who most influenced Wiggins’ career. Presentation was 


made at annual 


Accent on Politics 
F eens city, N.J.—If any school ad- 


ministrator had any doubts that 
1960 is a Presidential election year, 
they were quickly dispelled here last 
month at the 92nd annual meeting of 
the American Association of Schoo] Ad- 
ministrators. 

The political feathers flew. A Re- 
publican Cabinet officer opposed Fed- 
eral aid to schools. Two Democratic 
Congressmen supported it. A poten- 
tial Republican Presidential candidate 
backed it for “needy” school districts. 
A school board official indignantly 
walked out of a Federal aid discussion, 
charging that the Administration was 
being attacked by a “high-caliber, hon- 
orable political bushwhacker.” 


convention of American Association of School 


Administrators. 


Here’s what happened: On the sec- 
ond day of the five-day convention, 
attended by 16,000 administrators, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson warned of the dangers of Fed- 
eral aid to education. He quoted Pres- 
ident Eisenhower: “The responsibility 
for public education rests with the 
States and local communities.” 

That afternoon, Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr. (D-N.J.), blistered the 
Eisenhower Administration for its many 
shifts in policy on the question of Fed- 
eral school aid. When Thompson’s talk 
was completed, Peter Willox, an ad- 
vertising man who is also president of 
the Bridgeport Twp. (Mich.) school 
board, stalked from the convention hall 
after announcing that he had “come 
for information and had _ obviously 


walked into a political ambush.” 

That same evening, New York’s Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller kept the political 
pot boiling. “The Federal Government,” 
said Rockefeller, “has a clear respon 
sibility to increase its aid to education 
It can play its part not only by sur 
rendering certain taxing powers but 
also by a program of equalized assist- 
ance that will give teachers and pupils 
in states with lower per capita incomes 
the same opportunities as those in the 
more fortunate parts of the country. 

“In my opinion,” said Rockefeller, 
“the best form for a Federal equaliza- 
tion program would be Federal aid to 
school construction in cases of proven 
need. Aid to school construction raises 
the least danger of Federal interven- 
tion in local control.” 

The following day, Congressman Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.) backed Federal aid. 
He was joined, later, by Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Assn. 
of America. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, sounded what appeared to be 
the clarion call for this Presidential 
election year: “In 1960, school people 
should vote so that 1961 will bring 
increased equality between public ed 
ucation and other public services in 
Federal financing.” 


New Conant Report 

James B. Conant—whose epic The 
American High School Today made 
headlines just a year ago—gave the 
AASA some preliminary impressions of 
his current junior high school study 

On the wasis of visits to 125 schools 
in 60 communities in 17 states, plus 
an analysis of 300 questionnaires from 
junior high schools in 200 additional 
communities in 30 states, Conant drew 
the following preliminary conclusions: 

1. “I can form no clear opinion as 
to whether grade 9 should be in a 
senior high school or in a_ separate 
junior high school.” 

2. “The 8th grade should be de 
partmentalized. This means four spe 
cialized teachers of academic subjects 
(English, social studies, mathematics, 
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science) and specialists in art, music, 
home economics, and industrial arts as 
well. I believe all these eight subjects 
should be required for all pupils in 
grade 8 or in grades 7 and 8, though 
the last four need not be studied ev- 
ery day. .. . Ideally, a period of physi- 
cal education should be required for 
all pupils in grades 1-12 every day.” 

3. “. . . The 7th grade should be 
considered as transitional between the 
self-contained class of grades 1-6 and 
a fully departmentalized situation in 
grade 8. If this is accepted, block- 
time involving one teacher handling 
two subjects (e.g., English and social 
studies) may be desirable provided 
teachers who are enthusiastic about 
block-time are available.” 

4. “Clearly the density of popula- 
tion, the cost of bussing pupils to a 
central school, as well as the present 
building facilities, will often be deter- 
mining factors in regard to whether 
the junior high school should comprise 
grades 7-9, 6-8, or just 7-8.” 

5. “. . . Both junior and senior high 
school pupils should have the advan- 
tage of a well-stocked central library 
with the service of a full-time librarian.” 
Classroom libraries are also helpful. 

6. “. . . Superintendents . . . in some 
localities are fighting an almost vicious 
over-emphasis on athletics. Colleges, 
of course, are by and large the worst 
sinners in this regard, but that the 
disease had spread to the junior high 
school was to me a new and shocking 
revelation.” 

7. Among new trends found in jun- 
ior high school: introduction of reme- 
dial reading and developmental read- 
ing, in addition to regular English 
classes; identification of gifted in the 

oes the wonderful world al your doorstep! 8th grade; and the “American ap- 

. : . — 4 »roach” to foreign language teaching 
Refreshing, exhilarating outdoor fun, a visit to Canada’s world re- Sivietamaniainaa HBocns. l tn lane 


nowned Shakespearean Festival at Stratford, sightseeing in Canada’s 
distinctive cities or a personal look into Canadian history—any or all 
of these can be part of your exciting Canadian 

vacation. > — Foreign, friendly Canada will 

provide the summer vacation of a lifetime, and 

you can reach Canada easily any way you wish 

to travel—by car, plane or train. But first, enjoy 

a picture preview of Canada—simply mail 

the coupon. 





Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada 
The Canadian 
Vacation Package and the pamphlet, 
Summer Courses in Canada, the latter 
containing a general outline of the 
various summer courses, including arts 
ADDRESS and crafts, to be conducted in the 
provinces of Canada this season. 
STATE_ a e Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul (Minn.) 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. aneoe ff meee Bos py woe ae mene 1968. 
-7-03- resident o or the year ’ 


Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


NAME 
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These men 
are floating 
on coal 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF. COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics ... plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building © Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00303 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(C0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name 
School 


Street_ 
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ter, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. * Dr 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Supt. of Schools, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Iilinois 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six editions 
weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English, Junior Scho- 
lastic, NewsTime, and Explorer, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y ops an 


guage instead of traditional translation- 
memorization method). 

Conant concluded by emphasizing 
the “supreme importance” of the prin- 
cipals in junior and senior high schools. 


a 
Mr. Superintendent 

What is the typical American school 
superintendent like? 

The followin; “profile” from the new 
AASA yearbook, Professional Adminis- 
trators for American Schools, is based 
on replies to a questionnaire sent to a 
cross-section of urban school superin- 
tendents: 

The typical American school super- 
intendent is a man 51 years old who 
comes from a rural or small town back- 
ground. Very likely he was the oldest 
child in a family that was somewhat 
larger than average. 

He took his first 
tion when he was in his 20's, and his 
first supervisory position when he was 
about 28. He first a superin- 
tendent when he 

Salaries varied greatly, according to 
served. 


educational posi- 


became 
was 36 


the size of the school district 
Top figure was $35,000 a year, and the 
median $10,700. Some few were paid 
less than $6,500 

Virtually all the superintendents had 


$25 PRIZE FOR BEST 
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bachelor’s degrees, but only 15 per cent 
of these were in education. Major 
fields, in descending order, were the 
behavioral sciences, education, physical 
and biological science, history and po- 
litical science, math, and English. 

Three-fourths of the superintendents 
had master’s degrees, and 21 per cent 
had doctorates. Advanced degrees 
were mostly in education. 

On the way to becoming superin- 
tendents, most had once been teachers 
and later building principals. While 
teaching, social studies, science, and 
math were their principal subjects. 
Nearly one-fourth of them had been 
coaches at one time or another. 

Why did they want to become su- 
perintendents? Four-fifths 
cause of higher salaries. Others listed 
“opportunity for service” or “enjoy be- 
ing a leader.” Among fields of study 
they regarded most important for their 
jobs, school finance ranked first. 

The yearbook strongly urges careful 
selection and rigorous training for to- 
morrow’s superintendents. Essentials of 
such a program: strong preparation in 
liberal arts, a two-year master’s degree 
program, and full-time internship for 
a semester with a capable superin- 
tendent or other 

Copies of Professional Administrators 


said be- 


administrator. 


CAPTION FOR THIS CARTOON! 


«ee 


eauditlle 
> 


: 


Ben Koth Agency 


Let's have some fun! Simply think up a funny gag line for the above travel 
cartoon. Write it on a post card, with your name and school or library address, 
to Caption Contest, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Best caption will win $25. Twenty-five runners-up will each receive a Scholastic- 
Hammond World Atlas. Deadline for entries to be RECEIVED at Scholastic edi- 
torial offices is Monday, March 21. Contest is open to teachers and librarians 
only. This will be the only contest announcement, so send in your entry right away! 





Teleguide, 
CONQUEST: 


OW THE scientific study of the 

behavior of pigeons helps us un- 
derstand human behavior is the subject 
of the extraordinary program, “What 
Makes Us Human,” Conquest will pre- 
sent on Sunday, March 6, 5:00-5:30 
p.m., EST, CBS-TV. (Check local list- 
ings in your area. ) 

Dr. E. B. Skinner, professor of 
psychology at Harvard, will take view- 
ers to the university's Psychological 
Laboratories where fascinating experi- 
ments in behavior are being carried on. 
Starting with the basic principle ‘of re- 
ward or reinforcement, he shows how 
new forms of behavior in pigeons may 
be shaped, almost at will, by the ex- 
perimenter. After getting birds to re- 
spond to a variety of stimuli by ap- 
plying the principle of immediate re- 
ward, Dr. Skinner goes on to the learn- 
ing processes of human beings. Part of 
the program will be devoted to the 
teaching machine, devised by Dr. 
Skinner, in which a built-in reinforce- 
ment makes it possible for students to 
learn with and faster than 
from textbooks or lectures. 

The Conquest half-hour 
programs is prepared with the advice of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Emphasis is al- 
ways on current research in fields of 
general interest. This telecast is spon- 
sored by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 


less effort 


series of 


pany. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


Since young people are naturally in- 
terested in the training of pets, it should 
be easy to stir up an exciting classroom 
discussion on anima! behavior. 

1. Starter Questions: How would you 
go about teaching a dog to sit up and 
beg? Does your method use reward or 
punishment to make the dog learn 
faster? Explain. Which do you think is 
more effective? Why? Should the re- 
ward follow immediately after the de- 
sired response or may it be delayed? 
Explain and cite examples from your 
own experience, What is the result of 
rewarding an anima! both for failures 
and _ successes? 

2. Psychologists in the program will 
use the technical term reinforcement for 
what the layman calls reward. What is 
the reinforcement when you answer a 
question correctly in class? Or when 
you get the right answer to a problem? 
What is meant by the statement that 


WHAT MAKES US HUMAN 


among human beings success itself is 
reinforcing? How would you teach a 
pigeon to peck at a small disk when a 
light is on and stop pecking when the 
light is off? This will be demonstrated 
in the telecast. 

3. Define these terms: stimulus, re- 
sponse, reinforcement, variable ratio, 
discrimination, aggression. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


An effective method of summing up 
the program is to discuss it under these 
headings: 

1. Principle of Reinforcement: De- 
scribe the experiment in which a pigeon 
was taught to hold his head higher in 
the air. Why was the timing of the re- 
inforcement so important? Is there any 
value in trying to reinforce a response 
before it appears? Is it true that people 
who work with children sometimes rein- 
force at the wrong time? Explain. What 
is the principle of reinforcement? What 
behaviors have you acquired because of 
reinforcing consequences? 

2. Stimulus Discrimination: Describe 
the experiment in which a light signal 
caused a pigeon to peck at a disk. How 
do people learn to cross a street when 
the light is green and not to cross when 
the light is red? How was a pigeon 
made to peck 900 times in order to be 
rewarded once? What is meant by a 
variable ratio schedule? The 
ratio schedule is built into all gambling 
games and devices. Explain this state- 
Why do people operate slot 
which seldom pay off? In 


variable 


ment 
machines 


what ways was the behavior of the 
pigeon in the variable ratio experiment 
like that of a gambler? 

3. Teaching Machines: Describe the 
machine which has been used to teach 
children to read as well as to match 
patterns and colors. What reinforcement 
is used at each stage? How may the 
same type of machine be used on the 
high school or college level? Does the 
student study at home or only while at 
the machine? Explain. What reinforce- 
ment does the teaching machine utilize? 
How quickly does it appear? Compare 
the time span between response and 
reinforcement in the teaching machine 
with that occurring under conventional 
classroom conditions. Do you think the 
teaching machine would help you learn 
faster and with less effort? Explain. 

4. Emotional Training: Describe how 
a pigeon was reinforced for aggression. 
Do you think that people, too, are 
aggressive only when they expect to 
gain some advantage or reward for 
fighting? How did the pigeons behave 
towards each other when there was no 
reinforcement for aggression? Why? 

Do you think it possible to create a 
peaceful world by bringing up children 
under conditions where no one is rein- 
forced for attacking another? Explain. 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 


1. How the principle of reinforcement 
may be applied to the training of pets 
2. How the principle of reinforce- 
ment may be applied to the training of 


children ~Harry SOOTIN 


Animals and birds can be taught to do many things—even play ping-pong! 
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Chicago-Los Angeles *6612 


plus tax 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where | 


the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out” seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


for America’s Schools may be ordered 
from the AASA, 1201 16th Street. NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. ($5). 


Soviet Schools 

The goal of Soviet education is “to 
produce people who are _ physically 
strong, who are imbued with the spirit 
of communist morality, and who are 
prepared for active participation in the 
achievement of communism.” 

That is the consensus of 64 Ameri- 
can educators who spent a month 
studying Russian education last fall. 

The educators’ findings are con- 
tained in a 63-page report, A Firsthand 
Report on Soviet Schools, released at 
the AASA convention. It was discussed 
at a special sectional meeting headed 
by C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, 
one of the educators making the tour. 

Though the educators found much 
which they felt compared unfavorably 
with American education, they did find 
admirable points. Chiefly, they were 
impressed with dedication of both So- 
viet teachers and students to educa- 
tion as a means of achieving both So- 
viet and personal objectives. 

Some of the highlights of the report: 
Russian school teaching is character- 
ized by the lecture, assignment, reci- 
tation system. Classes are teacher- 
dominated. There is no evidence of 
individual research on the pupil's part, 
of classroom discussions, or of teacher- 
pupil planning. 

Classroom activities are conducted in 
a rigid, authoritarian manner and dis- 
cipline is firm. Ultimate responsibility 
for discipline rests with the parents. 
PAcademic emphasis of the Russian 
10-year school has been scuttled in 
favor of a “preparation for life” cur- 
riculum which includes eight years of 
compulsory education and three years 
of secondary education combined with 
vocational training. 

PUnder the new program, preference 
for university admission will go to per- 
sons who have worked full-time for 
at least two years in agriculture, in- 
dustry, or the military. 

>Mental testing and psychological and 
psychiatric examinations are forbidden 
in the USSR, unless used for research. 
There are no special provisions for 
gifted children except as they are 
given extra assignments in class. 
PSoviet plans call for separation of sec- 
ondary school pupils from elementary 
pupils. New construction goals provide 
for two separate building units: the 
first to serve grades one through eight, 
the second, grades nine to 11. This 
development will correspond to that 
of American schools prior to the move- 
ment to establish junior highs. 

PBest example of a_ successful inte- 





grated program is the physical culture 
program. “Bodies are straight, eyes 
bright, skins clear,” says the report, 
and pupils seem happy and healthy. 
Homework in grades four through 
seven is calculated to be an hour and 
a half; for grades eight through 10, 
two hours. At the present time, most 
assignments must be done at home be- 
cause there are double sessions in 
nearly all of the city schools. 
PRecruitment of teachers is no prob- 
lem; rather it is one of screening. Only 
one in five is accepted. Inservice train- 
ing is very extensive and every teacher 
must take a competitive examination 
every five years. Results determine 
salary increments—and whether the 
teacher remains in the profession. 


Convention Quotes 


George Romney, president of Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.: While much 
attention has been devoted with much 
justified sympathy to teaching as the 
‘under-dog profession,’ the fundamental 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner. 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian; you'll 


status of teachers is better than they 
themselves believe it is. At least 
some of the blame for any loss in 
stature that has occurred must be borne 
by some members of the teaching pro- 
fession. When teachers engage in pub- 
lic debate about whether they should 
or should not be in a school a few 
minutes before class begins and _ re- 
main a few minutes after it ends, they 
hardly give the impression they are as 
‘dedicated’ as many of us remember 
our teachers used to be. The concept 
that a group can increase its profes- 
sional stature by accepting wage pat- 
terns based on _ time-in-grade rather 
than contribution also does not ring 
with an air of consistency in the public 
mind, which associates this type of con- 
cept with an entirely different type of 
economic function in our society.” 


Paul B. Diederich, research associate 
of the Educational Testing Service: “By 
1970 by one device or another, 
at least a quarter and possibly a third 
of those seeking higher education will 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
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be rejected or flunked out on the 
ground that they cannot read or write 
at the level required by college work 
.. . All that high school English teach- 
ers can do in such a situation is to 
increase the chances that the right 
quarter or third are rejected—those 
who cannot learn to read or write at 
the levels that will be demanded by 
colleges rather than those who could 
have learned but whose overcrowded 
and badly taught English classes did 
not give them a reasonable chance.” 


Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State Univ.: 
“The best teachers are purpose- 
ful people whose energies and values 
are organized and focused on their 
teaching careers . are thinkers and 
constructive workers along the lines of 
some one or another intellectual bent 

warm up to people ... have a 
hunger for vividness, for wholeness, 
and completeness in their ideas , 
are sensitive and responsible people 
... have a conscience that is bothered 


vacation 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


- ki G2 “, ° 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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by an interterence with the expression 
of the fullness of truth.” 


Resolutions 
The AASA backs Federal aid for 


both “capital outlay and current op- 
erating expenses” (school buildings and 
salaries). It mention 
integration anywhere in its resolutions, 
but it backs “a 
public education, universal, equal, and 
free to all children youth Hg 
ind Says that “no SOC ial economic, OF 


teachers doesn't 


statewide system of 


and 


governmental problem is so grave, so 
deep-seated, or so difficult as to justify 


the destruction or serious impairment 
of the institution of free public edu- 
cation in any state.” 

It doesn’t mention merit pay, but 
does commend “the joint project to 
study teacher competency being con- 
ducted by the NEA _ Department 
of Classroom Teachers, the Na- 
tional School Boards Assn., and _ this 
Association.” (See Feb. 24 Scholastic 
Teacher for description of project, 
which includes a study of merit pay.) 

The AASA expresses its concern over 
the “overemphasis on testing, misuse 
of tests, and the possibility that tests 
may control the curriculum content 


THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


Four-Week Sessions 
June 20-July 15 
July 18-August 12 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20-August 12 


Study at Wisconsin during its 75th anniversary of Summer Sessions. 


The University of Wisconsin offers teachers unlimited opportunities for 


advanced learning in an inspirational setting. Wisconsin in the summer 


is a student's dream. 


Make your plans now to attend one of the four-week sessions designed 


to fit a teacher's busy schedule, or the general eight-week session. 


Select one or more of the forty workshops, conferences, and institutes 


occurring throughout the summer. 


Write for your personal copy of the 1960 Summer Sessions bulletin: Director of Summer 


Sessions, Dept. ST, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


rather than the degree to 
which it has been mastered.” 

The organization raises an official 
eyebrow at the much-publicized “air- 
borne TV school” (See Oct. 28, 1959 
Scholastic Teacher). Though encour- 
aging use of TV as an aid: in class- 
room instruction, AASA says that: 
“Open-circuit programs which cover 
wide areas and cross district and state 
lines raise issues of public policy which 
need careful consideration before prec- 
edents are established. The Execu- 
tive Committee is requested to consider 
issues and emerging practices which 
might conflict with established policies 
and precedents relative to the con- 
trol and support of public education.” 

New president of AASA is Forrest 
E. Conner, St. Paul (Minn.) school su- 
perintendent. New president-elect _ is 
Benjamin Willis, Chicago (Ill.) gen- 
eral superintendent of schools. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the: editorial 
board of Scholastic Magazines, was 


measure 


« given the American Education Award 


for 1960 by the Associated Exhibitors 
for his contributions to U.S. education 


AASA Briefs 


PF ifty leading superintendents, includ- 
ing Herold Hunt of Harvard, James 
Hanley of Providence, C. C. Trilling- 
ham, Los Angeles Co., James Redmond, 
New Orleans, George Brain, Baltimore, 
and Ward Miller, Wilmington, took 
turns in acting as hosts at the Boy Scouts 
of America booth, covering the ex- 
hibits for an hour or more at a time. 
One of them left the following report 
on his activities for the Boy Scout of- 
ficials: “My good turns for the day: 
1. Directed an exhibitor to his exhibit. 
2. Acquainted two girls with scouting 
for boys. 3. Answered several ques- 
tions (I don't know). 4. Gave a li- 
brarian a literature folder.” 


PEducation writers cited outstanding 
achievements in their field at a lunch- 
eon session held during the AASA con- 
ventions. Awarded top prizes in the 
1960 competition of the Education 
Writers Association: Leonard Buder, 
education reporter of The New York 
Times, and a contributor to Scholastic 
Teacher; Lavor K. Chaffin, education 
writer of the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Sheward 
Hagerty, education editor of News- 
week magazine. Main luncheon speaker 
Philip H. Coombs, program director of 
the Ford Foundation Education Divi- 
sion, called for an educational “revolu- 
tion” which would keep up with 
the technological revolution. Coombs 
charged “there has not been a radical 
innovation in the technology of edu- 
cation since the invention of the book.” 





Students ‘break for lunch’ at Baylor Univ. Summer Session. 


World Guide to 


Thirteen cun be your lucky number! Con- 
thirteenth 
World Guide to Summer Study and plan a 
vacation of study, travel, and adventure. 


sult Scholastic Teacher’s 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo; C; J 6-Ju 
9; Ju 11-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, E, 
SS 


University of Alabama, University; C; J 
6-Ju 13; Ju 14-A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, SS. 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska 
A 12; d-w-u-g; LA 


College; C; 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; J 13- 
Ju 15; Ju 18-A 19; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Arizona State University, Tempe; C; J 13- 
Ju 16: Ju 18-A 20; d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V. Foreign study in Spain and 
Mexico; workshop in delinquency con- 
trol. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas College, Batesville 
oc-u; LA, SS 


C; J 6-A 26; 


Windy Drum Studio 


1960 


annual 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff; C; J 6-A 6; d-oc- 
w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Harding College, Searcy; C; J 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia; C; M 30-A 6; d-oc-w-g-u; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


6-A 12; 





Key to Abbreviations 

Student body: M-men; W-women; 
C-coed e@ Dates: M-May; J-June; Ju- 
July; A-August; S-September e Hous- 
ing: “d’’-dormitories; “oc’’-off-can.pus 
e “w’’-workshops, institutes @ “‘o”’-off- 
campus tours of interest to 
teachers @ “‘u”’-undergraduate work e 
“*g”’.graduate work @ “LA”-Liberal Arts 
courses @ “G”-Guidance and Child De- 
velopment e “EM”-Elementary School 
Methods e ‘‘E’’-English Methods ¢ 
**A-V’’-Audio-Visual e ‘*SS’’-Social 
Studies e@ *full details on 1960 program 
not yet available. 


courses, 


Michigan State Univ 


Michigan State Library is fine backdrop for quiet study. 


Summer Study 


For further information, check and mail 
the coupon on page 30-T and read the adver- 
tising announcements in this issue. Whatever 
you decide, have fun this summer! 


John Brown University, Siloam Springs; 
C; J 6-A 1; d-oc-u; LA, SS 

Southern State College, Magnolia; C; J 6- 
Ju 9; Ju 11-A 13; d-u; LA, EM, SS 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; 
J 6-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 


CALIFORNIA 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo; C; J 17-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

California Western University 
vertisement page 29-T) 

Chico State College, Chico; C; J 20-Ju 29 
d-oc-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Claremont Summer Session, Claremont; 

: J 27-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont; C; J 22- 
A 3; d(w)-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 21- 
Ju 22; Ju 25-A 26; d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, A-V, SS; theatre workshop, marine 
laboratory. 

Fresno State College, 
Ju 22; Ju 25-S 2; d-oc-w-u-g; 
EM, A-V, SS. 

La Verne College, La Verne; C; J 
29; oc-u; LA, G, EM, A-V. SS 


(see ad- 


Fresno; C; J13- 
LA, G 


20-Ju 








by train! ouicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Give you up to 1000 miles . . . good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Or buy a Pass! 
From your ‘eo ; 
/ ritish Railways “Guest 
Travel Agent Ticket” is good on any train 


in England, Scotland, Wales 
Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS (except a few Continental 


S 50 % boat trains) for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show your 
“eo : a 


Guest Ticket” and go any- 





Wish “planning” literature? where in Britain. First Class 
Write British Railways, Dept. J, O-3, $39, Second Class $26. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





Rates vary in Canada. 














AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—-sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information 





PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about 


First Class Round the World Cruises Reduced Fare Orient 
Holiday Cruises 

[_] New York to California 

() Cargoliners Sea / Air Itineraries & California to New York 


] Economy Class Summer / Fall Orient Tours 


NAME 
ADDRESS ' . 
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311 CALIFORNIA STREET, Dept. Q, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle » Chicago « New York * Boston + Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 








Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles; 
C; Ju 5-A 12; oc-u; LA, SS. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena; C; J 20-A 5; 
d-oc-u; LA, EM. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento; 
C; J 20-Ju 29; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27: C; J 20-24; J 27-A 5; A 8-26; 
o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

San Jose State College, San Jose; C; J 27- 
A 5; A 8-S; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 20- 
A 13; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, E, AV, SS. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta; C; J 20- Ju 29; d-oc- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7; C; J 20- Ju 29; d-oc-w-u-g; 
L G, EM, A-V, SS. (See advertise- 
ment page 29-T) 

University of San Francisco (See adver- 
tisement page 29-T) 


, COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa; C; J 13- 
A 19; J 13- Ju 15, Ju 18-A 19; d-oc-w-u- 
g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; science, art, 
camp leadership, speech workshops 


| Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; 


J 20-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

— State College, Greely; C; J 13- 
A ; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


Ss. 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins; 
C; J 20-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, E. 
University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 17- 
A 26: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 

A-V, SS 
University of Denver, Denver; C; J 20-A 
19; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


CONNECTICUT 

Annhurst College, Putnam; C; Ju 1-A 12; 
oc-w-u; EM 

Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain; C; J 27-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G. EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Danbury State College, Danbury; C; J 27- 
A 4; d(w)-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Southern Connecticut State College, New 
Haven; C: J 27-A 26; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; Ju 
5-A 12; d-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS: 
workshops in elementary and secondary 
education, conservation 

University of Hartford, Hartt College of 
Music, Hartford; C; J 27-Ju 29; oc-u-g; 
Music and Music Education. 

Wesleyan University, Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers, Middletown; C; 
Ju 5-A 19; d-oc-w-g; LA, SS 


DELAWARE 


| University of Delaware, Newark; C; J 20- 


A-12; d-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. (See 
aavertisement page 29-T) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington 16; C; 
J 23-S 2 (two 5-week sessions); d-oc- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; courses at 
the Pentagon and government agen- 
cies; institutes in human relations 
U. S. in World Affairs. (See advertise- 
ment page 25-T) 

Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17; C; J 27-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V. SS; foreign language 
workshop J 10-21. 

George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6; J 13-A 5; u- 


| Georgetown University, 36th and N Sts.. 


NW, Washington; C; J 15-Ju 23; Ju 25- 
S 2; d-w-u-g; LA; foreign languages in 
elementary schools workshop. 

Howard University, Washington 1: C: 
J 20-Ju 30; d-w-u-g; LA. 


FLORIDA 

University of Florida, Gainsville; C; J 21- 
A 12; d-oc-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; course!'*ng and guidance, child 


’ 


study wor':1>ps 





University of Miami, Coral Gabies 46; C; 
J 16-Ju 23; Ju 26-A 30; d-g-u; LA, E. 
Cavey of Tampa, ss 6; C; J 13- 

A 5; d-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 


GEORGIA 
—— State College, Albany; C; J 13- 
19; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 
Atlante University, Atlanta; C; J 6-A 5; 
u-g; LA. 
a Valley State College, Fort Valley; 
C; J 13-A 19; w-u-g; LA. 
a State College, Valdosta; C; J 13- 
A 17; d-u; LA, EM, E, SS 
Wesleyan College, Macon; Cc; J 6-Ju 13; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS, art, music, 
drama. 


HAWAII 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu; C; J 20- 
Ju_ 29; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. (See advertisement page 29-T) 


IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; J 13-A 5; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; . 
A 12; u-g; LA 

University of Idaho, Moscow; C; J 
A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A- V, 
SS; workshops in radio-TV, sculpture, 
photography, high school drama direct- 
ing. 


ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, rr? Island; C; J 13- 
Ju 22; d-oc-w-u; LA, (M, SS 

Bradley University A J 13-A 20; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, E, SS 

Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est; C; J 12-A 18; d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 7- 
A 17; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
16; C; J 27-A 19; d-oc-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Biooming- 
ton; C; J 6-Ju 29; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; C; J 6- 
Ju 16; oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS; work- 
shops in elem. school art, folk dancing 

Northwestern University, =e .: 
J 23-S 3; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


SS. 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; C; 
J 20-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 5; C; J 20- 
S 7; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E. 

Rosary College, River Forest; W; J 27- 
A5; u-g; LA. 

ae of Illinois, Urbana; C; J 20- 

13; d-oc-o-w- -u-g; G, EM, E, A-V. 

Western Illinois University, Macomb; C; 
J 6-Ju 15; Ju 15-A 19; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; J 14-J 24: 
J 25-Ju 22; Ju 23-A 19; c-o-w-u-g; LA, 
> pyre SS. (See advertisement page 

B. 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; 
J 13-Ju 15; Ju 18-A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Butler University, Indianapolis 7; C; J 
14-A 5; A 8-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in mathe- 
matics for elementary teachers, guid- 
ance. 

Huntington oe, oe: C; J 8- 
A 4; d-oc-u; LA, SS. 

Indiana University, _ + C; J 15- 
A 12; J 1-3 15; A 12-A 27; w-d-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; short courses 
in speech and theatre, special educa- 
tion, jr. high school adm., educational 
media. 

Manchester College, North Manchester; 

6-Ju 8; Ju 11-A 12; d-u; LA, EM, 
A-V, SS. 


IOWA 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 6- 
Ju 15; Ju 18-A 20; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, 
E, SS. 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 13- 
A 26; d-oc-l-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. 


Loras College, Dubuque; C; J 24-A 5; 
d-oc-u; 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City; C; 


A-V, Ss. workshops in high school 
publications, speech and dramatic art, 
counseling. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; 
awn 15; Ju 18-A 5; d-oc-u; LA, EM, 


SS. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette; C; J 6- 


KANSAS 
Bethany College, 
Ju 2; Ju 5-Ju 23; Ju 25-A 12; d-u; LA, 


11-T 


Bethel College, North Newton; C; J 1l- 
A 5; A 8-A 26; d-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
C; J 6-Ju 16; Ju 18-A 27; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; education, inter- 
national relations. 

Kansas State College, Pittsburg; C:; J 8- 
A-9; A 10-A 31; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS; math, music and foreign 
language workshops. 

Kansas State University, Manhattan; C; 
J 13-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 


J 4-A d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 


Ju 8, Ju 11-A 12; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, 


E, A-V, SS. Kans Wesley: ers a i 5, 
Wartburg College, Waverly; C: J 13- 0. ~~ 9 ‘egal ataun ies daca natalia 


J 10-A 5; LA 


Ju 22; Ju 22-A-12; d-u; LA, EM, A-V. McPherson College, McPherson: C: M 30- 


William Penn, Oskaloosa; C; J 6-A 5; A 12; d-oc-w-u; - V. SS 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. ee as e's 


Ottawa University, Ottawa; C; J 8-A 5: 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Sterling College, Sterling; C; J 6-A 5; 

Lindsborg; C; J 13- u-w; LA. 

— College, Hillsboro; C; M 30-Ju 28; 
d-oc-u; 





ELECTION YEAR 1960... TODAY'S 
TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 
... DO THEY KNOW HOW 10 VOTE? 


Wi These two 16mm. films will acquaint students with the 
position and responsibility of the voter J recommended for 
use in junior and senior high school and college MM for sale 


or rental i 

MB VOTING PROCEDURES 14 min., black and white .. . presents 
specific instruction on machinery of registration and encour- 
ages participation in elections J THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
28 min., color or black and white . . . illustrates the step-by- 
step process through which bills must pass to become laws 
and interprets the legislative process as systematic procedure 


in good government fi 
@ Rental information: These films are available at the usual moderate rates from the 


sources listed below. 

ARIZONA—University of Arizona, TUCSON 25; CALIFORNIA—Dept. of Visual Instruction, University of California Extension, 
BERKELEY 4: Association Films, 351 Turk Street, SAN FRANCISCO; COLORADO—University of Colorado, BOULDER; 
Colorado State College, GREELEY ; CONNECTICUT—State Dept. of Education, HARTFORD (Circulation of materials limited 
to state of Conn.); DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Paul L. Brand & Son, 2153 K Street, NW, WASHINGTON 7; FLORIDA— 
University of Florida, GAINESVILLE ; IDAHO—University of Idaho, MOSCOW; Idaho State College, POCATELLO; ILLINOIS— 
University of Ilinois, CHAMPAIGN; Association Films, 561 Hillgrove, LA GRANGE; Southern Ill. University, CARBONDALE ; 
INDIANA—Indiana University, BLOOMINGTON; Indiana State Teachers College, TERRE HAUTE; Ball State Teachers 
College, MUNCIE; |OWA—lowa State College, AMES; KANSAS—Ft. Hays Kansas State College, FT. HAYS; MAINE—Uni 

versity of Maine, ORONO; MICHIGAN—University of Michigan, ANN ARBOR; Michigan State University, EAST LANSING; 
MINNESOTA—University of Minnesota, 115-121 TSMa, MINNEAPOLIS 14; MISSISSIPPI—Mississippi Southern, HAT 

TIESBURG; MISSOURI—University of Missouri, COLUMBIA; MONTANA—Montana State Film Library, State Dept. of 
Public Instr., HELENA (Circulation of materials limited to Montana Schools); NEBRASKA — ‘State Teachers College, WAYNE; 
NEVADA—University of Nevada, RENO; NEW HAMPSHIRE—University of New Hampshire, DURHAM; NEW JERSEY— 
Association Films, Broad and Elm Streets, RIDGEFIELD; The State Museum, State Dept. of Education, TRENTON (Circulation 
limited to New Jersey); NEW MEXICO—Eastern New Mexico University, PORTALES ; NEW YORK—Educational Film Library, 
SYRACUSE; Yeshiva University Film Library, NEW YORK 33; NORTH CAROLINA—University of North Carolina, CHAPEL 
HILL; NORTH DAKOTA—Film Library, State College Station, FARGO; OHIO—Twyman Films, Inc., 400 West First St. 
DAYTON: Kent State University, KENT; Miami University, OXFORD; OKLAHOMA—University of Oklahoma, NORMAN; 
Oklahoma State University, STILLWATER; OREGON—Oregon State System of Higher Education, CORVALLIS; PENNSYL 

VANIA—State Teachers College, INDIANA; The Pennsylvania State University, UNIVERSITY PARK; SOUTH CAROLINA— 
University of South Carolina, COLUMBIA 1; SOUTH DAKOTA—South Dakota State College, BROOKINGS; TENNESSEE — 
Film Library, P.O. Box 8540, University Station, KNOXVILLE; TEXAS—University of Texas, AUSTIN 12; Association Films 
1108 Jackson Street, DALLAS; UTAH—Brigham Young University, PROVO; University of Utah Extension Division, SALT 
LAKE CITY 1; VERMONT—University of Vermont, BURLINGTON ; WASHINGTON—See Union Catalogue of the Washington 
Film Library Association (Central Washington College of Education, State College of Washington, University of Washington), 
WISCONSIN—University of Wisconsin, MADISON 6; WYOMING—University of Wyoming, LARAMIE. 











Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Please send me more information about VOTING PROCE- produced 
DURES and THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS. \ by 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 


@ COMPLETE CURRICULUM: 

Undergraduate and graduate 
and work 
shops in Classics, Languages, 
Home Economics, Physical Edu- 


Y, 


courses seminars 


cation, Science, and Speech 
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EDUCATION: Comprehensive 
curriculum for basic certifica 
tion, administrators’ creden- 
tials, undergraduate and grad 


vate degrees 


LIBRARIANSHIP: Professional 
and teacher-librarian courses 


DISTINGUISHED Resident and 
Visiting Faculty 


RECREATIONAL TOURS to 
Northwest areas 


FULL QUARTER 

June 20-August 19 $85.00 
FIRST TERM 

June 20-July 20 $62.50 
SECOND TERM 


July 21-August 19 $62.50 


NO ADDITIONAL FEES FOR 
NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 
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University of Wichita, Wichita 8; C; J 13- 
A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; , G, EM, E, SS; 
science, communications workshops. 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 1-Ju 
18; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 


KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine College, Louisville 5; J 13- 
Ju 22; oc-w-u; LA, SS 
Centre College, Danville; C; J 13-A 6; 
d-u; LA. 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond; C; J 8-A 3; g-u; LA. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro; 
C; J 6-A 13; d-o-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; W; J 
A 4; oc-v'-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington; C; 
*: d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Wesiern Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; C: J 13-A 5; d-o-u-g; LA, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 


22- 


LOUISIANA 

Southeastern Louisiana 
mond; C; J 2-A 6; 
A-V, SS 

Tulane University, 
J 6-Ju 15 
EM, SS 

Xavier University of Louisiana, New Or- 

leans 25; J 13-Ju 22; d-oc-u-g; LA, G. 


College, Ham- 
d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, 


New Orleans 18; C; 
Ju 18-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 


MAINE 

Aroostook State Teachers College, 
Presque Isle; C; J 27-A 5; d-u; EM 

Nasson College, Springvale; C; d-oc-u; 
LA, G, A-V, SS 

University of Maine, Orono; C; 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


; d-o- 


MARYLAND 

Loyola Evening College, Baltimore 10; 
C; J 13-A 6; oc-u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 12; C; 

27-A 5; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, SS 

State Teachers College at Towson, Balti- 
more 4; C; J 27-A 4; d-u-g; LA, EM. 

College Park; 


University of Maryland 
; , LA, G, EM, E, 


A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, 
Lenox; C; Ju 3-A 14; d-oc-u-g; music. 

Boston University, Boston 15; C; M 3l- 
Ju 9, Ju 11-A 20; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM; E, A-V, SS; reading workshop; 
areal geology 

College of Our Lady 
pee; C; Ju 6-A 6 
EM, E, SS 

Lesley College, Cambridge; C; J 13-Ju 8; 
Ju 11-A 19; d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 

North Adams State Teachers 
North Adams; C; Ju 5-A 12 (held at 
Pittsfield); oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Simmons College, Boston 15; C; J 27-A 12 
d-w-g 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 13- 
Ju 5-A 11; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Stonehill College, North Easton; C; J 20- 
A 1; oc-u; LA, SS 

Tufts University, Medford; C; J 27-A 5: 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS; science 
teachers workshop. (See advertisement 
page 23-T) 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
J 27-S 3; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


of the Elms, Chico- 
d(w)-w-u-g; LA, G, 


College 


MICHIGAN 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; C; J 13-A 
23; d-oc-o-w-u; LA, SS. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing; 
C; J 21-S 2 (two 5-week or one 10- 
week session); d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS. 

University of Michigan, Ann 
*; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo; C; J 20-Ju 29; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 

G, EM, A-V, SS. 


MINNESOTA 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 
29; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

McPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; 

C; J 6-A 6; oc-w-u-g; music. 


Arbor; C; 
E, A-V, SS. 


6-Ju 


Mankato State College, Mankato; C; J 8- 
Ju 15, Ju 18-A 23; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead; C; 
J 6-10; J 13-Ju 2; Ju 20-A 26; d-oc-o- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; 
J 13-Ju 16; Ju 18-A 20; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. (See advertise- 
ment page 13-T) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Delta State College, Cleveland; C; J 8-A 
19; d-u; LA, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg: C; J 6-A 18: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
, E, A-V, SS 
ity of Mississippi, University; C; 
§-Ju 15; Ju 18-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
;, EM, A-V, SS 


M!-SOURI 

Drury College. Springfield; C; J 1-A 10; 
d-w-u-g; LA, EM, SS 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville; C; J 6-A 5; d-oc-u-g; * 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field: C: J 1-A 2: d-oc-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia; C; d-u-g;: 

Was})ington University, St. Louis 5; C; J 
20-Ju 27; Ju 28-A 2; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G. EM, E, TV; Foreign Language Insti- 
tute 

Websier College, Webster Groves; W; J 
20-Ju 29; d-w-u; LA, EM, SS 


* 


MONTANA 

Northern 
13-A 
SS 


Montana College, Havre; C: J 
19; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


NEBRASKA 

Dana College, Blair; C; J 6-A 6; oc-u; LA, 
G, EM, SS 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
C: J 4-A 2; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
A-V. SS 
Jel a Wesleyan 

: 13-A 20; 

A-V, SS 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 
6-Ju 29; J 6-Ju 15; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 


oo. 


University, Lincoln; 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada, Reno; C; J 13-24; 
J 27-A 5; A 8-19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in speech 


correction, guidance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; 
C; J 20-A 12; Ju 5-A 12; d-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
page 29-T) 


(See advertisement 


NEW JERSEY 

Glassboro State College, Glassboro: C: J 
20-A 3; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Montclair State College, Upper Mont- 
clair; C; J 27-A5; d-w-u-g; G, E, A-V, 
SS; all secondary education areas. 

Newark State College, Union; C; J 
5; oc-0-w-u-g; LA, G, 

Paterson State College, 
27-A 5; u-g; EM. 

Rutgers, New Brunswick; C; Ju, 6-A 12; 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


23-A 
EM, E, A-V, SS 
Paterson: C; J 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Highlands 
Vegas: C; J 13-A 19; 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

New Mexico State University, Univer- 
sitv Park; C; J 13-S 2; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, SS 

New Mexico Western 
City; C; J 13-A 5; 
EM, A-V, SS. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; 
C; J 20-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS; speech institute. (See ad- 
vertisement page 18-T) 

NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; J 6-24; J 
27-A 5; A 8-26; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
SS. (See advertisement page 27-T) 


University, Las 
d-w-u-g: LA. G, 


College, Silver 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 





Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10; C; J 27-A 
2; (undergraduate); Ju 1-A 3 (gradu- 
ate); oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS; 
workshops on juvenile delinquency, 
gifted child. 

College of St. Rose, Albany; C; J 27-A 6; 
oc-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 

Columbia University, New York 27; C; J 
6-Ju 15; Ju 5-A 12; Ju 18-A 26; d-oc-o- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Fordham University, New York 58; C; 
Ju 5-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 13-Ju 


21; Ju 25-A 31; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca; C; J 27-A 19; d-oc- 
o-w-u-g; G, A-V, SS; music and physi- 
cal education. 

New York University, New York 3; C; 
J 7-S 9; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

St. John’s University, Jamaica 32; C; J 5- 
A 12; oc-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. (See advertisement page 13-T) 

State University College of Education, 
Geneseo; C; J 5- Ay 5; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V,S 

State University ey New York, Albany; 
C; Ju 5-A 13; d-w-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

State University Teachers College, Cort- 
land; C; Ju 5-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
EM, A-V; workshops in mental health, 
television. 

State University Teachers College, One- 
onta; C; Ju 5-A 12; d-oc-o-w; EM. 

State University Teac ge Free og Platts- 
burg; C; Ju 5-A 26; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz; C; Ju 5: A 26; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, SS. 

University = Buffalo, Buffalo 14; C; 

A 6; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, E, A-V, SS 

University of Rochester, Rochester 2 : 
J 27-A 5; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Wagner College, Staten Island 1; C; J 13- 
A 12; d-u-g; LA, E, A-V. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College 
North Carolina, Greensboro; C; J 
A-12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A- V, 
SS 


Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; 
J 3-A 19; d-u; L A, G, EM, SS. 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 6- 
A 18; Rana LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; special education, reading 
workshops 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth City; C; J 13-A 12; d-w-u; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 6- 
Ju 13; Ju 14-A 19; d-w-u; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

Mars ‘ill College, Mars Hill; C; J 6-A 7; 
d-u; LA 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; C; *; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Teachers College, Mayville, C; J 13- 
A 5; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of North Dakota, Gr and Forks; 
C; J 13-A 6; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 


OHIO 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; J 20- 
Ju 29; d-oc-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; C; J 13-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS; workshops on slow 
learners, gifted child, foreign language. 

Capital University, Columbus; C; J 13- 
A 26; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Defiance College, Defiance; D; J 10-Ju 15; 
Ju 18-A 19; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Hiram College, Hiram; C; J 13-Ju 
Ju 18-A 20; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM 


SS. 
Kent State University, Kent; C; J-A 
d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A- V, SS. 
Miami University, Oxford; 
A 20; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
SS. 











1960 Summer Session 


Morning, afternoon, evening classes 


St. John's University 


All Courses Carry Full Credits: Co-educational. Open to graduate and undergraduate 
students of other colleges & universities and qualified non-matriculating students. 


JAMAICA CAMPUS 
Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
School of Education: Day courses leading to B.S. & M.S. Science Teaching & Education; 


Ph.D. (Education) & ED.D. School of Education also conducts Intensive Teacher 
Training Program for Liberal Arts Students 


Graduate School of Arts & Sciences: Courses leading to M.A., M.S., M.L.S., & Ph.D. Also 
graduate courses in the department of Nursing Education 


Evening Summer Session 


BROOKLYN CENTER 
96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
School of Law: Morning and evening summer classes towards LL.B., LL.M., & J.S.D. 
School of Commerce: Evening sessions leading to B.B.A 
Department of Nursing Education: Intersession & Summer Session, B.S. (Nursing). 
For Summer Session Catalogue Listing University-Wide offerings write, Registrar, St. 
John's University, Grand Central & Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Opening Sept. 1960—Graduate Division of the School of Commerce 








minnesota 


session 


FIRST TERM . SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


« 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


* 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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“So Many Wonderful 
Dixie Cooks in 


Missouri * 

Soys 

Mary Margaret McBride, 

nationally famous Radio 

and TV Commentator 

and Writer A 


“and They Run Missouri's Best Resorts” 


Nobody knows of Southern cooking better 
Missouri-born Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride. You'll agree after a happy-eating, 
happy-resting vacation in the “Heartland 
of Hospitality”. What's your palate’s pas- 
sion? For cloud-high, cloud-light hot bis- 
cuits and batter-crisp fried chicken . 
famous K. C. steaks or real country 
ham and red-eye gravy? 


than 





To be sure, you'll find more to do in Mis- 
souri than just eat! Virtually every fresh- 
water game-fish waits to challenge you 
Missouri's 33 state parks entice you with 
water sports, scenic beauty at its best 

COME ANY TIME!—and if you'll write first, 
we'll tell you where to enjoy the finest 
family vacation in years, at low cost. 


Wi “Heartland of Hospitality”. . . where the 
Em Old South and the New West meet. 
_ 


Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
Dept. C057 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

Please send FREE, without obligotion, 32-page, 4- 
color brochure, “MISSOURI! SPECTACULAR”. 


ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP 


MODEL MF-6 


FILE 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 





Nome 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
PRODUCTS 


Nowme x 
oumade "cor 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Address 


historic 

SUPREME COURT 
decisions 
dramatically 
re-created in 


DECISION: 


The 
Constitution 
in Action 


6 half-hour documentary films for classroom use 


img with recent 
ptation, the cases are 
aimed on location 


history involving questions of constitutional 
re-enacted by many of the real-life people i 
in communities across the nation. —- 
THE CONSTITUTION AB 
THE CONSTIT 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
THE CONSTITUTION AND CENSORSHIP 
THE CONSTITUTION AND MILITARY POWER 
“THE CONSTITUTION: WHOSE INTERPRETATION? 


STANDARDS 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FAIR PROCEDURE 


(seventh film in the series—to be released soon) 


*Awarded one of the six 1959 Gavel Awards pocomnged ¢ annually by the American Bar Association for 
outstanding contributions to public understanding of the American legal and judicial systems 








NET Film Service 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Net 


FILM SERVICE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 
INDIANA 


Please send detailed information on DECISION to 


Organization 


Name 


Address 





City 








Mount Union College, Alliance; C; J 6- 
A-12; d-oc-u; LA, EM. 
ry Northern University, Ada; C; J 13- 
19; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10; C; 
*; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9; C; J 13- 
A 20; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


J 13-™ 


SS. 
University of Toledo, Toledo 6; C; 
EM. 


20; Ju 21-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
E, A-V, SS 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6; 
C: J 20-Ju 29; A 1-S 3; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
EM, A-V, SS 

Wilmington College, 
Ju 16; Ju 18-A 
A- 


13- 
EM, 


Wilmington; C; J 
19: d-w-u; LA, 


field; C; 
G, E, 


University, 
d-oc-w-u-g; 


Spring 


bat nburg 
J LA, EM, 


13-A 20; 
A-V, SS 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7; C; J 

S 2: d-w-u-g: LA, G 


13- 


OKLAHOMA 

Langston University, Langston; 
w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 

Oklahoma College for Women, 
asha; C; J 2-Ju 29; d-oc-w-u-2;: 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Oklahoma State University, 
C; J 6-A 6; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
A-V, SS: school administration, 
education, guidance workshops 

University of Oklahoma, Norman; C; 
A 5: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 


seas 


Chick- 
LA, G. 


d- 


Stillwater: 
EM, E, 


music 


J 7- 
SS 


CREGON 

vastern Oregon College, La S = G 
J 20-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, E. 
A-V, SS. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland; C; 
J 20-A 19; d-w-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Come State College, Corvallis; C: J 20- 
A : d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 


ss. 

Portland Summer Session, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, 1633 W 
Park St.; Portland; C; J 20-A 12; oc-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Reed College. Portland 2; C; ‘J 20-A 5; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, SS. 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland: C 
J 20-A 12; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, F. 
A-V, SS. 

University of Portland, Portland: C: J 20- 
A 6; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


| Beaver 


Albright College, Reading; C; J 20-A 12: 
d-oc-u; LA, A-V, SS. 

College, Jenkintown, C; J 
Ju 30; d(w)-u; LA, G, EM, A-V. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; J 27- 
A 5; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Pitts- 
burgh 13; C; J 27-A 6; d-oc-u-g; LA 
College Misericordia; Dallas; W; J 22- 

A 3; d-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia 4; C: J 27-S 5; d-w-u-g; G, A-V 


20- 


| Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19: C: 
T 


Leb 


27-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V. 


SS. 

Geneva College. Beaver Falls; C; J 13- 
A 12: A 15-S 2; d-o-w-u; LA, EM, 
A-V, SS. 

| Lafayette College. Easton; C; J 27-A 5: 
w-g-u; LA: graduate institute in sci- 


ence. 
anon Annville; C: 
J 13-Ju 22; oc-u; LA, EM. 


A-V. 


Valley College, 
Ju 25-S 2; 


|Marywood College, Scranton; W; J 27- 


| 


A 5; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V. 
SS. 


| Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 


sitv Park; C: J 13-Ju 1; J 5-A 12; A 15- 
S 2; J 13-Ju 22; Ju 25-S 2; d-oc-o-w-u-g: 
LA, G, EM, E. A-V, SS. 

State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg: J 6-A 26: d-oc-w-u; EM, A-V, SS 

State Teachers College, Indiana; C: J 6- 
A 26: d-oc-w-u-g: G, EM, A-V, SS. 

State Teachers College, Lockhaven; C: 
d-oc-w-u: G, E -V, SS. 

State Teachers College, Millersville; C: 
J 6-A 26: d-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


Continued on page 24-T) 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's In This Issue 


Aid to Education—How, When, and 
By Whom? (p. 8). Classroom and 
teacher shortages are widely recognized, 
but there is no agreement as to how best 
to meet the problem. In our National 
Affairs article, we survey the action on 
some current aid bills before Congress, 
present the pros and cons, review the 
Conant report, and appraise the impact 
of a burgeoning school population. 


Education . . . For the Many or the 
Few? (p. 5). In our Forum Topic of the 
Week, we hear from four visiting teen- 
agers who compare educational oppor- 
tunities here and in their homelands, 
comment on co-education, and consider 
the limitations of history courses that 
stop well short of World War II. 


The Dominican Republic . . . Carib- 
bean Hot Spot (p. 10). Latin American 
neighbors are taking an_ increasingly 
dim view of the Trujillo dictatorship. 
The Generalissimo’s problems do not get 
any smaller as the population of his de- 
tention camps grows larger. Our World 
Affairs article examines these problems 
and how they affect the Organization of 
American States, 


The Federal Government—Is It Get- 
ting Too Big? (p. 16). In our economics 
feature, “Americans at Work,” we look 
at the extent to which people are turn- 
ing to Washington, where 70 per cent 
of the tax dollar has found its way. 


Aid to Education 


American History, Probiems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


There is a shortage of classrooms and 
teachers in the United States, and vari- 
ous proposals have been made to solve 
this continuing problem. 

Those who favor Federal aid to edu- 
cation hold that the Federal Govern- 
ment now takes 70 per cent of the tax 
revenues, and that the states are not 
left with enough funds to meet mounting 
educational costs. They argue, further, 
that the Federal Government has found 
money to subsidize farmers, airlines, 
etc.; that Federal aid need not mean 
Federal control if proper safeguards are 
written into the law; that there is ade- 
quate precedent for Federal aid in the 
Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862, the 
G. I. Bill of 1944, etc. 

Opponents of Federal aid hold that 
the Federal debt is already too huge; 
that education is a state function; that 
Federal aid will certainly lead to Fed- 


eral control of the schools; that, except 
for some new communities, the states 
and localities are keeping up with the 
need for more classrooms and teachers. 

President Eisenhower has made it 
clear that he will veto any Federal aid 
bill which calls for outright grants to 
the states. He favors a loan program. 

The Soviet launching of the first Earth 
satellite, almost three years ago, stimu- 
lated some keen criticism of our schools. 
The Conant Report last year (see p. 7) 
called for consolidation of small high 
schools and a stronger academic pro- 
gram. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the current controversy in Con- 


* gress over Federal aid to education. 


Assignment 

1. Use parallel columns and state 
three arguments for and three argu- 
ments against Federal aid to education. 
Which of the arguments impressed you 
as most vital in helping our schools? 

2. (a) Distinguish between grants 
and loans as an approach to Federal 
aid. (b) How does the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration plan to help the schools? 

3. (a) What is the Conant Report? 
(b) To what extent does the program 
in your school already meet the Conant 
recommendations? (See p. 7.) 
Motivation 

Benjamin Franklin once said, “If a 
man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him.” What do you 
think he meant? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. The largest single expense in most 
communities is the cost of schools. Why 
do we spend so much on our schools? 

2. Although education is a function 
of the state, the Federal Government is 
very much in the picture. Do you agree? 
Why? 

3. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose a Federal aid pro- 
gram that granted aid to the states 
based on the states’ needs for more 
classrooms and teachers? Defend your 
position. 

4. What connection, if any, do you 
see between the Conant Report and the 
success of the Russians in launching the 
first Earth satellite? 

5. To what extent does our curricu- 
lum meet the recommendations of Dr. 
Conant? 


Summary 


Since many of you will be out of high 
school before Federal funds, if granted, 
can have any important effect on our 
schools, why should we spend any time 
discussing Federal aid to education? 


Things to Do 


1. A committee of students can re- 
port on local school needs. 

2. The class can formulate an appro- 
priate question, and parents or adults in 
the community can be polled on one ot 
more aspects of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, 

3. Have students read “U. S. Schools 
Through Foreign Eyes” on page 6. Call 
for volunteers to act in a socio-drama (in- 





in the November 11, 1959, issue. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are your students helping to prepare tests? The construction of examina- 
tions can be a chore. It can lend itself to worthwhile review and result in an 
improved examination if pupils take a hand in preparing the test. 

Ask students to go through their notes and other materials, at home or 
in class, and to cull from them questions which they think fair and worth- 
while for testing purposes. To eliminate the buckshot approach, you can 
suggest areas of testing. For example, pupils can list 10 terms which social 
studies students should remember in connection with government, business, 
or labor, 10 personalities in the news, 5 events in the history of our foreign 
affairs worth remembering. Pupil formulation of essay questions will prob- 
ably be less fruitful. As a step in the right direction they may be asked to 
begin the question with the word “Why.” 

The students’ contributions can be winnowed for items which lend them- 
selves to objective and essay testing. You will probably want to include a skill 
question—map reading or chart interpretation. 

Incidentally, our Mid-Term Review Test will appear this month, in the 
March 23 issue. It will be similar in format to our Mid-Term Review Test 


—-H. L. H. 
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formal, unrehearsed exchange) in which 
a foreign teen-ager and a local student 
ideas on the charge that 
American high schools are too easy. 


exchange 


Education . . . For Many or Few? 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Civies 


Digest of the Forum Topic 


Four teen-agers from overseas, attend 
ing U.S. high schools as part of the Neu 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools Scholastic 
Magazines), exchange opinions on U. S. 
and their 
Chey offer opinions on education for the 


(co sponsored by 


high schools own schools 


elite, compulsory education, limited edu 
cational opportunities in their own coun 
tries, equipment in American schools 
etc. They 
co-education 


consider the advantages of 
and reflect on the role of 
The 
tates that his history courses stopped 
it 1925, but that he learned about Hit- 
ler and the treatment of Jews in Nazi 


books 


vomen in society German boy 


Germany trom and from his 


family 
Aim 


lo stimulate discussion about our 
and educational opportunities 
ivailable in the U. S. that are 


ible to foreign students 


»¢ hools 


not avail- 


Discussion Questions 


1. Until what age are students re- 
quired to attend school in our state? 
How does this requirement 
with education 
France? Ceylon? Germany? 

2. How opportunity for 
education beyond high school compare 
with the opportunity of foreign students? 

3. What connection if any do you see 


compare 
compulsory laws in 


does youn 


between co-education and the role of 
women in the United States? 

4. Peter, the German student, tells us 
that he did not learn anything about 
Hitler in his history course. What is 
reaction to that kind of history 
course? Do we spend enough time on 


youl 


recent history and current affairs in our 


social studies course? Support your 


viewpoint, 


The Dominican Republic 
World History, Ameri-an History 


Digest of the Article 


Generalissimo Trujillo has been dic- 
tator of the Dominican Republic for 30 
years. In recent months, arrests and per- 
secutions have allegedly become so 
widespread that his regime has been de- 
nounced at a special meeting of the 
Organization of American States (OAS). 

Although Trujillo can boast of con- 
siderable social and economic progress 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 9, 1960 


Presidential Hopefuls: First in a 
series on major contenders for 1960. 

National Affairs Article: The 1960 
Census. Doorbells throughout the 
nation will ring next month to the 
call of the census-takers. Here’s the 
story behind the once-a-decade head 
counting required by the U. 5. Con- 
stitution. 

World Affairs Article: Israel. Gun- 
fire has again broken the U. N.- 
enforced truce along Israeli-Arab 
borders. What's behind the emotion- 
charged conflict? 

Forum Topic of the Week: Teen- 
Age Speeders—How Can They Be 
Stopped? The grim highway death 
rate has brought renewed demands 
for stricter penalties against speed 
demons—particularly those in the 
16 to 21 age group. 





in the republic, he has personally en- 
riched himself to such an extent that it 
is difficult to determine where Trujillo 
family 
starts. Growing opposition to the dic- 
tatorship was signaled recently by a 
letter, prepared by Catholic bishops and 
read in the churches, which denounced 
the suppression of human rights. Oppo- 
sition has been encouraged, also, by the 
overthow last year of dictator Batista in 
nearby Cuba. 

The island of Hispaniola was claimed 
for Spain by Columbus, in 1492. Two 
thirds of the island is held by Trujillo 
and the balance by the French-speaking 
Negro republic of Haiti. The 2,800,000 
Dominicans are of mixed Spanish, Ne- 
gro, and Indian descent. At 
times the Dominicans have been ruled 
by Spanish, French, Haitians, and the 
U.S. Marines. 


holdings end and government 


various 


Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for current unrest in the Domini- 
can Republic, and the role of Trujillo 
on the Caribbean island. 


Assignment 


1. Indicate the high points in Domini- 
history since the island was dis- 
covered by Columbus. 

2. What changes in the Dominican 
Republic has Trujillo brought about in 
the past 30 years? 

3. There is growing opposition to the 
Trujillo government in the Dominican 
Republic. Explain. 

4. Why has the Trujillo government 
been denounced in the Organization of 
American States (OAS)? 


can 


Discussion Questions 
1. What similarities do you see be- 
tween the Trujillo government of the 


Dominican Republic and other dictator- 
ships you have studied? 

2. Why was the Trujillo government 
denounced in the Organization of 
American states? 

3. If you had been the Dominican 
representative to the OAS, how might 
you have defended your government? 

4. How would have answered 
such a defense if you had been the 
Venezuelan representative to OAS? 

5. What evidence have we that Tru- 
jillo and his family have lived lavishly 
in a country where the standard of living 
for the great majority of people is low? 

6. What do you think the position of 
the United States ought to be on alleged 
suppression of human rights in the Do- 
minican Republic? 


you 


Things to Do 


1. Class cartoonists can express them- 
selves on the Trujillo government. 

2. The class can assemble as a group 
of reporters and “interview” the Gen- 
eralissimo. 

3. Class historians can dig more 
deeply into the occupation of Santo 
Domingo by the U. S. Marines in the 
1920's. A start can be made by con- 
sulting one of the histories of U. S. 
foreign relations (e.g., S. F. Bemis, 
U. S. as a World Power: A Diplomatic 
History, 1900-1950). 


The Federal Government— 
Is It Getting Too Big? 


Economics, American History, Government, 
Problems of Democracy 


Aim 
To help students understand the re- 


lationship between taxing power and the 
influence of government on our lives. 


Discussion Questions 


1. It has been charged that too many 
people are looking to Washington to 
solve their problems. To what extent is 
this an accurate criticism? 

2. Since the Federal Government has 
almost 70 per cent of the tax revenue 
in the nation, it is only natural that it 
should have far more power than either 
local governments. Do you 
agree? Support your viewpoint. 

3. It has been said that people get 
the kind of government they deserve. 
What do you think this means? Are we 
getting the kind of government that we 
deserve? Explain. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
I. Aid to Education: 1-c; 2-c; 8-a; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-d; 7-c; 8-c. 
II. Dominican Republic: A. 1-c; 2-a; 
3-b; 4-d. B. l-c; 2-c. 
Ill. Reading a Chart: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c. 


state or 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 17-T 





Summer 


Workshops 


HAKESPEARE, choral music, geol- 

ogy, the three R’s—each year offers 

a wider choice of institutes, seminars, 

workshops, conferences open to teach- 

ers. Listed below are some the high- 
lights of summer, 1960. 


ART, MUSIC, ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
WRITING—Northwestern Univ., Evan- 
ston, Indiana: arts and crafts in the ele- 
mentary school (June 18-July 30). 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington: 
elementary music methods, 
(June 6-22). Columbia University, New 
York City: Crafts for Camp Counselors, 
Playground and Recreation Workers 
(June 6-24); art education (July 5-15). 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City two- 
week choral workshop for high school 
conductors; writers conference (June 
13-18; June 20-24); Folklore Festival 
(July 10-16). Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont: Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference (August 17-31). Banff School 
of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada: 
Short Story Writing (July 4-29); Short 
Course in Painting (June 20-July 2); 
Weavers’ Workshops (July 11-22; July 
25-August 5). 


sche 01 


DRAMA — Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs: “Methods in Play Production” 
(July 5-August 12). Pioneer Playhouse, 
Danville, Kentucky: dramatics, dancing 
(June-September). Bowling Green State 
Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio: creative 
dramatics held in Lima, Sandusky, and 
Huron Playhouse (dates indefinite). Ore- 
gon Shakespeare Festival and Institute, 
Box 27, Ashland, Oregon: four plays in 
repertory on Tudor stage, with short- 
term courses in July-August on Shake- 
speare, Tudor history, Renaissance mu- 
sic and art, theatre courses. College 
credit, scholarships available; apply be- 
fore April 15. Marchette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: workshop for high 


National Education Association photo 


By choosing a workshop away from home, travel and study can be combined. 


school drama teachers, assembly direc- 
tors (July 5-9). 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND GROUP 
(GUIDANCE-Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—laboratory in improvement 
of human relations (June 19-July 8). 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. “Ad- 
ministration of Student Personnel and 
Guidance Programs” (June 6-July 29). 
Columbia University, New York City: 
work conference on rehabilitation of the 
adolescent and adult mentally retarded 
(July 5-22). Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing: counseling and guidance in- 
stitute conducted under National De- 
fense Education Act (August 1-Sept. 2). 
State Univ. College of Education, 
Oneonta, N. Y.: elementary school 
guidance (August 1-12). Washington 
State University, Pullman: counseling 
and guidance institute (June 13-Aug. 5). 


SOCIAL STUDIES — Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Illinois: international 
relations for high school teachers 
(August 1-20); teaching of geography 
(June 18-July 30). University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln: “Development of 
Teaching Plans for the Core Program 
in the Junior High School” (June 6- 
July 29). Montana State University, 
Missoula: regional development—in- 
cludes several field trips in the Rockies 
(June 23-August 3). Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas: Teaching so- 
cial studies in the elementary school; 
secondary school social studies (May 30- 
June 10). Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio: social 
studies; Ohio history held in Sandusky 
(dates not definite). American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.: Institute on 
U. S. in World Affairs (June 23-August 
4). Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; problems and issues related to 
core programs of education (July 5-15). 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Boston Univ., Boston, Mass.: language 
arts-social studies workshop; improve- 
ment of reading (June 27-July 9). North- 
ern Illinois Univ., DeKalb—speech work- 
shop (June 20-July 9). Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Second Annual Read- 
ing Conference: “Reading a_ Basic 
Thinking Skill” (June 27-July 1). South 
Dakota State College, Brookings: work- 
shop for high school journalism teachers 
and publication advisors (July 25-30). 
State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.: English workshop 
with the New York State English Coun- 
cil (August 1-12). Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt.: Bread Loaf School of 
English (June 27-Aug. 13). University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu: language arts for the 
secondary school (date not definite). 
Marchette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. and 
the NCTE: “Teaching Literature in the 
High School” (June 14-17). Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington: elementary lan- 
guage arts (June 20-July 6); conference 
on the English language arts in the 
secondary (June 20-July 6). 
Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Va.: teaching reading in secondary 
schools (June 29-July 19). 


school 


SCIENCE AND MATH-—University 
of Connecticut, Storrs: secondary school 
mathematics (July 5-August 12). North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb: earth 
science teaching procedures for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers (July 
18-August 12). State University College 
of Education, New Paltz, New York: 
teaching of basic arithmetic (August 15- 
26). Washington State University, Pull- 
man: several institutes for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics 
(June 13-August 15). University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville: institute for high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 

(Continued on page 18-T) 











AROUND THE WORLD 


THIS SUMMER... *1795 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the su- 
perb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore Coens, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu. 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air August 23d. 
Repeating last summer's unparalleled suc- 
cess, all land arrangements, hotels and sight- 





seeing are included in the single rate of $1795 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. ¥ 
TEL. GR. 5-5740 Write James Conrad 
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Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 


SUMMER \ 
SESSION 
June 20 

to 
Aug. 12 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
historic and picturesque state of 
three cultures — Indian, Spanish and modern. 
Albuquerque's climate is moderate, dry and 
sunny, with exhilarating days and blanket-cool 
nights. The elevation is approximately a mile 
high. Regular summer recreational activities and 
arranged tours to New Mexico's scenic wonders. 


fascinating 


Entirely air-conditioned women's dormitory and 
new three million dollar Union available 

The University is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors 

Special educational activities include a Field 
School in Archaeology and Ethnology and many 
short-term workshops, institutes and seminars. 


Registration June 18 
(Late registrations accepted 
through June 25) 


WE'LL SEND YOU A 
SUMMER SESS N 
BULLETIN 
FREE 

JPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY 

OF NEW MEXICO 

Director, Summer Session 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Pleese send me your Free Bulletin. 


NAME 
STREET 


city ZONE 


Tenn.: 
| (June 
| College of Education, Oneonta, N. Y.: 


| for 
| August 12). 


WORKSHOPS 





Continued from page 17-T | 


matics (June 20-August 13). University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City: science in the 
elementary schools (June 13-July 19). | 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas: workshop. in elementary science | 
(July 11-22); science and mathematics 
institute for high school teachers (May 
30-July). Fisk University, Nashville, 

science education workshop 
13-August 5). State University 


National Science Foundation Institute 
Secondary Mathematics (July 4- 
Albany State College, Al- 
bany, Ga.: biological and general sci- 
ence for junior and senior high school 
teachers. American Museum of National 
History, 79th St. and Central Park, W., 
New York City 24: institute for high 
school teachers of earth and 
biology held at Museum’s Portal, Ari- 
zona Research Station (July 5-August 2). 


science 


New York 


resources 


OTHER—Columbia Univ., 
City: work conference on the 
of the financial world for teachers (Au- 
gust 15-19). Catholic Univ., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: teaching foreign languages 
in the modern world (June 10-21). New 
York University, New York City: “Early 
Adolescence and Junior High School 
Education” (August 15-Sept. 9). West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa.: 
curriculum and principles of elemen- 
tary education—grades 4, 5, 6 (June 20- 
July 9). Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Ky.: “Special Problems in Latin for 
High School Teachers”; modern lan- 
guages for element iry and high school 
teachers (June 22-August 4). West Vir- 
ginia Univ., Morgantown: economic 
education (July 18-August 5). Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.: “Educa- 
tional Administration: Why Junior High 
School?” (July 5-August 17). American 
University, Washington, D. C.: Institute 
on Current Problems in Education (June 
23-August 4). University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu: workshop in the teaching of | 
the three R’s (date not definite). Mar- 
chette University, Milwaukee, Wis.: use | 
of television for teaching, using closed | 
circuit television (July 18-29). 


FOR STUDENTS—New York Uni- | 
versity, New York City: “Reading Im- 


| provement for High School and College 
| Students” ( 
Sept. 2). 


June 27-July 29; August 1- 





CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS!! 


“A Civil War Centennial Collectors 
* Complete Authentic issues of 
New York Times published 
during the Civil War. 
Each $1.50 or 4 for $5.00 
RICHARD W. SPELLMAN 
1153 Sist Street North Bergen, New Jersey 














SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges; 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 16 TO AUGUST 26, 1960 


intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Economics, History and _ Sociology, 
Geography, Folklore and Arts, Spanish & Latin 
American Literature. Courses in Spanish Lan- 
eusse for junior and senior students in high 
school. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 


Institute Teenologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, ° México 





“UNIVERSITY OF 
PUGET SOUND 


Tacoma, Washington 
75 miles from mountains and ocean 
Average max. temp. for July—75° 
1960 Summer Courses & Workshops 
Arts & Sciences, 
Business, Education, Music 
TWO TERMS: 
June 20-July 20 & July 21-Aug. 19 
For Bulletin write 
Director of Summer Session 











make a wish 
ne a mood 


_—Canada's 
variety vacationland 


Ontario's velvet nights spin a holiday world 
specially made for festivities or reflection. 
Her sun-splashed days last long, for zestful 
holiday fun. 250,000 lakes, sandy beaches, 
beautiful woodland and varied resort 
facilities... you'll find the vacation area 

your family wants in Ontario. Shop for 
woolens and exclusive dinnerware in fine 
stores just across the Great Lakes—friendly 
border crossing formalities take only minutes. 


Send for your free copy of 
“Royal Welcome”’ and plan 
your vacation mood soon. 


and Publicity, Room 1092, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto 2. 

Please send me your new, full-colour book of 
vacation ideas, “Royal Welcome.” 





Lush Land of Luaus and Leis 


NE of the most pleasant ways for 

a teacher to spend a summer va- 
cation is to combine study and fun by 
enrolling at the University of Hawaii. 
That way you can enjoy the celebrated 
summer climate of our newest state for 
six weeks instead of the usual 10 days 
allotted by commercial tours. Classes 
meet only in the morning, leaving the 
afternoons free for relaxation and rec- 
reation. Tuition is $10.00 per credit 
hour; dormitory fee is $70.00. 

The University provides extensive 
activities to supplement the academic 
program. By paving a $1.25 activity 
fee you are entitled to such courtesies 
as: a guided tour around the island of 
Oahu with glimpses of the Pali (high 
cliffs), pineapple and sugar plantations, 
farm communities, and gorgeous ocean 
scenery; a tour through a sugar mill; 
three craft sessions, including lessons in 
orchid lei and corsage making, Koa seed 
jewelry, and the weaving of coconut 
hats; mountain hikes; a tour of Pearl 
Harbor; a tour of the community con- 
ducted by a professor of sociology; a 
testival of dances; the college play and 
college dances, plus many other fea- 
tures. 

In addition there is daily bus service 
Waikiki Beach where you 
may dissolve your tensions and bronze 
your skin in sun and surf on a million- 
dollar strand. 

But the chief advantage of a summer 
course at the University of Hawaii is 
getting to know the people. The islands 
have the reputation of being a “melting 
pot, unmatched in today’s world for 
inter-racial affection.” 
Learning about this unique integrative 
process through personal contacts with 
the people makes a visit to Hawaii 
memorable. 

Upon arriving at the dormitory we 
were met by a small girl dressed in a 
Howered kimono, who smiled affably as 
she ushered us to an attractive room. 


to famous 


tolerance and 


Naomi Rinehart, a teacher at Oxford 
School in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, won 
an honorable mention in a recent Scho- 
lastic Teacher Travel Story Awards con- 
test for this article 


By NAOMI RINEHART 


She was Jean, a third-generation Japa- 
nese, who was training to be a teacher. 
At mealtime a young Chinese couple 
served the food, often with such Chi- 
nese flavor that our Western palates 
required time to appreciate the taste. 
And during our Aloha party we were 
impressed by the varied backgrounds 
of the students introduced to us: Portu- 
guese, Filipino, Samoan, Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean, and Japanese. Later, at the Regis- 
trar’s office, the names of the students 
called off sounded like roll call at the 
United Nations. 

During our summer we had many 
memorable experiences. An unforget- 
table one was observing a Bon Dance, 
a Japanese festival held at Buddhist 
centers during July. Participants wear 
the traditional kimono, complete with 
butterfly sash, parasols, and fans, and 
whole families dance in graceful rhythm 
to drumming and chanting around a 
gaily-decorated tower. 

On weekends we took flying trips to 
other islands. There Kauai, the 
garden isle, with its colorful Waimea 
Canyon and the picturesque coconut 
grove interspersed with lagoons where 
the native king once held court. One 
of the most spectacular sights on Maui 
was Haleakala, “Crater of the Sun,” 
10,000 feet high, where we were above 
the clouds at sunset time, awed by the 
red, black, and orange cinder cones on 
the floor of the crater 3,000 feet below 
the rim. 

The luau is the traditional feast of 
Hawaii, comparable to a Texan barbe- 
cue or a New England clambake. Be- 
cause of our connection with the Uni- 
versity, we invited to a luau 
given by the Hawaiian Educational 
Association, held in a private home in 
a suburb of Honolulu. The hostesses 
and many of the guests wore mummuus 
and holokus (adaptations of the 
“mother hubbard” dress brought to the 
islands by the New England mission- 
aries). In a garden atmosphere of flow- 
ers and ferns we were seated at tables 
spread with ti leaves and decorated 
with plumeria blossoms. The food was 
served in traditional coconut dishes 
and the menu consisted of roast pig, 


was 


were 


of Hawaii is one of the fun 
offered during the summer 
at the University of Hawaii. 


Dances 
courses 
session 


cooked in a pit in the earth, lomi-lomi 
(cooked tomatoes and salmon), raw 
fish, seaweed, stewed chicken, 
coconut pudding and cake, with fresh 
pineapple cut in wedges and served 
from a pineapple shell. After the meal 
there was a delightful program of hula 
dancing and singing against a back- 
drop of tropical greenery. 

Another gala occasion was the Huki- 
lau, a community fishing festival, held 
on the beach in a Samoan settlement. 
After the “catch,” there was the cere- 
mony of uncovering the “emu” or pit 
where the pig was roasted among the 
steaming ti leaves. This luau was fol- 
lowed by a Polynesian pageant in an 
outdoor theatre. 

But the climax of the summer came 
with an invitation to attend a dinner 
party in honor of our math professor. 
What a banquet! It was complete with 
leis, orchid corsages, cocktails, sukiyaki 
made before our eyes, terriaki steaks 
broiled over little charcoal burners, 
French-fried jumbo shrimp, raw squid, 
shushi, salads, and many other Japa- 
nese delicacies. After dinner all joined 
in the customary hula dancing and 
singing under the stars. 

As we were conducted on a tour of 
the city, our guide pointed out that 
there are no colonies, no ghettoes in 
Honolulu; that Chinese and Japanese 
live beside Hawaiian or Caucasian 
without discrimination. The nearest 
thing to a colony was at Waikiki, where 
the haoles (whites) congregated! 

You can see how a summer at the 
University of Hawaii offers an oppor- 
tunity to combine study and fun—and 
to learn the secret of the reputation 
which the islands have won for inter- 
racial harmony and equality. 

We reluctantly sailed home loaded 
with souvenirs unique to the region— 
seed and shell jewelry, perfume, mon- 
key-pod carvings, lauhala weavings, 
dolls dressed in native costume, mum- 
muus, hula records—as well as memories 
of the gentle peonle of Hawaii. 


poi, 
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Going Deck 


By JANE CONGLETON 


[' was September and a perfect day 
for the president's reception for new 
staff members of Robert College in 
Istanbul. I was just out from the States 
ind I was pleased to find myself in 
gardens of all 


one of the loveliest 


furkey. The garden was high enough 


ibove the Bosphorus, and its walls 
were low enough, to permit us to look 
Rumeli 
built by Mo 


captured Con- 


the turreted walls of 


Hissar, the old 
hammed III 


t intinople 


dow non 
fortress 


when he 


On the Bosphorus we could see the 
caiquejis paddling their caiques across 
to the Sweet Waters of Asia, 
boats toward the 


and the 
going Black 
Trebizond or Colchis of Golden 
or down toward the Da 


larger 
sea to 
Fleece 


dame Ihe S 


hame 


and past the site of ancient 
Troy. Across the could see 
the walls of Anatolian Hissar, the 
Pasha’s Garden of which Harry Dwight 
wrote in his Stamboul Nights. the hos 


pital founded by Florence Nightingale 


strait we 


nd, toward Batum, great tanks bearing 
the inscription ‘Standard Oil of 
Ann rica 

Conversations between old and new 
tutors generally started with a question 


is to how each happened to come and 


most admitted that they were taking 
advantage of the opportunity to travel. 
Once in Istanbul, however, we found 
the city and the surrounding area so 
interesting that we had little time or 
to think of further travel. But 
during the winter we gave free time to 
planning spring vacation trips. And 
when decided to go to 
Crete, experienced remarked, 
“You will, of course, go deck.” 

“How do you go deck?” I asked. 

“You just deck 
answered, laughing at my ignorance. 

Then | pulled a boner I never lived 
down: I asked.™‘But where do you hang 


desire 


some of us 


tutors 


rent a chair!” they 


your clothes?” The next campus news 

carried the rhyme 

“Tane says that deck-travel no cinch 
IS; 

She doesn’t care to hang her clothes 
on an anchor 

And sleep in an old pair of winches. 


After we had 


months of us succumbed 


there a few 
to the 
snobbery of the less well-to-do toward 
the well-to-do and overlooked the first 
reason for going deck 
farther for 
traveling deck with a congenial group 


been 


most 


namely, that we 
could go less money, for 
can be such fun. 

One April evening, we boarded “The 
Samos” at Piraeus for the island of 
Crete. Our party consisted of the head 
of the English department, a Greek 
professor and his wife, three American 


Harvard, Yale Am 


tutors two 


tutors trom and 


herst, two Swiss and 
teachers from Constantinople Woman's 


College. We watched 


Photograph by the au- 
thor illustrates the 
beauty and serenity of 
the Aegean visible from 
the passengers’ deck 
chairs in ‘‘going deck’ 
on a steamer trip to 
Crete. The author says 
she and her companions 
learned to overlook the 
chief reason for “‘going 





deck’’—to go farther for 
less money—in favor of 
traveling with the con- 
genial group using the 
mode of travel. 





Jane Congleton (Mrs. 
Ray Congleton) is a 
teacher at Belmont 
High School in Dayton, 
Ohio. Her article “Go- 
ing Deck” won _ her 
second prize in a re- 
cent Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Awards 
contest. 


Story 


hamals carry a} 
4 


new Ford aboard and wondered why 
it was heavily crated until we saw a 
bearded shepherd in white woolen 
robes drive a flock of goats aboard. 
Then came, in Cretan costumes, a tall, 
elderly man followed by two younger 
men. Later, two Turkish officers led 
three soldiers on, chained together, de- 
serters from a peace-time army. 

After “The Samos” left Piraeus, we 
placed our deck chairs where we could 
watch the Acropolis fade from view as 
sank 


opened a package given to me in Istan- 


the sun across the Aegean. | 
bul by an experienced deck traveler. 
Che contained dried fruit, 
cookies, small cushion, toilet 
complete equipment for 
We had all bought 
bread and fresh fruit in 
Athens, had a pleasant 
supper party assembled on our steamer 


package 
nuts, a 
paper, and 
making hot tea. 
and cheese 
and soon we 
rugs on the deck stern. 

We invited the old shepherd, the 
Cretans, and the soldiers to join us, 
and, as the sun set and the moon rose, 
The Swiss yodeled 
and the Turkish soldiers sang plaintive 


we sang together 


quarter-tone melodies of the Near East. 


Eventually, almost everyone on the 
boat gathered round, and there was a 
feeling of peace and friendship. 

When we tired of singing, we talked 
about Crete. The elderly Cretan had 
helped Sir Arthur crew sift 
dirt for the excavator’s 


From him we learned much that made 


Evans's 
discoveries. 


our 10 days on the island interesting. 
Before going to sleep, we assigned 
one person to guard the luggage while 
the rest of us went below to brush ow 
teeth. One 
pump, another had to guard the toilet, 


person had to man the 
if anyone were to have privacy, and 
someone had to chase the goats. Even 
tifally 


the night on deck in our steamer rugs 


however, we were all settled for 


and all our clothes. 


We had scarcely dozed when we 


heard from below the sound of an 
automobile horn that had apparently 
stuck. The ship’s officers hurried about 
the decks, the goats bleated loudly. 
and the shepherd couldn't be found. 
We rushed down and peeped over the 
edge of the crate to meet the startled 
eyes of the old shepherd 


squarely on the auto horn wondering 


who sat 


what was causing the noise. 

When I awakened again, the sun was 
red, from the 
For a brief moment, a sailboat was sil- 
houetted in black against its redness. 
Riding in the path of shimmering light 
across the water, the boat passed on. 
It was a picture so transient I could 
not believe until other 
heads emerged from steamer rugs to 
marvel at the beauty around us, It was 
good, this going deck on the Aegean 
in the springtime 


rising, round and Sei. 


I had seen it 
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Tax and Customs Tips for Travelers 


By JAN LARUE 


LITTLE advance planning can in- 

crease your pleasure and profit from 

any trip—and vastly decrease the head- 
aches. Here are some suggestions. 

& Before You Leave: If you plan 

to use $500 

toward a car, 


your customs allowance 


microscope, or other 
major purchase, do not make your ar- 
rangements through any U.S. 
agency. If the arrangements are .com- 
pleted on this side, you must pay the 
regular import taxes. If, on the other 
hand, you consummate the transaction 
in Europe and can show 
bill of 
apply. 

You must be 


firm o1 


a European 


sale, then your allowance will 


able to answer a firm 
“yes” to the customs inspector's ques- 
tion: “Was this purchase incidental to 
your trip?” If you arranged the pur- 
chase on this side, he will claim that 
the purchase was not incidental, hence 
taxable. 

Be sure to visit your favorite gift and 
specialty shops just before you leave 
noting prices of items you might buy 
in Europe: Swedish glass, Florentine 
leather, Spanish gloves, German optical 


instruments, Austrian 


watches, 
English French 
liqueurs and perfumes. You must know 
find yourself 
unwittingly paying the same prices in 
Europe that you would pay in 
Also, 


converter so 


Swiss 
enamelware, china, 


these values on you may 
youl 
buy a handy 
that 
translate 


prices into dollar equivalents 


home-town  stor¢ 


currency you’ Can 


easily and_ rapidly foreign 

On the day before you leave there 
is one essential item to remember: if 
you are taking any foreign-made goods 
abroad with you (especially musical and 
optical instruments) be sure to register 
the 


Otherwise, on your return you may be 


serial numbers with U.S. customs. 
required to pay duty on a camera you 
bought years ago in the U.S. 

At the office, get a 
list of U.S. import duties. If you exceed 
our “P.A.” (your $500 personal allow- 
ince), this list of import taxes will help 
you to decide which purchases are 


same customs 


economical in Europe, since you can 
estimate the duty in advance. 


®& While in Europe: With the com- 
ing of the European common market, 
the customs situation grows ever easier. 
Nevertheless, certain borders continue 
to be sensitive. 

The main thing to avoid is any ap- 
pearance of being an importer. Thus, 
it is always a mistake to carry large 
quantities of cigarettes or silk stockings. 

In answering customs questions you 


should emphasize your tourist status 
by identifying your purchases as “sou- 
venirs.” Once at the Swiss border my 
wife incautiously described a set of tiny 
Italian tables as “meubles” (furniture). 
Our car was given a rigorous examina- 
tion on suspicion of illegal importation 
of furniture! Returning later through 
the same douane with the same tables 
(they were too delicate to ship) we 
referred to them as “souvenirs” and 
were waved through without inspection. 

When you make foreign purchases, 
always insist on getting a sales slip. 


f 


Pan American Airway 


Tourists go through customs inspection 
at Le Bourget airline terminal, Paris. 


This has two important consequences 
First, if there should occur any dispute 
about the purchase, you have written 
proof of what you paid. Second 
more important, in declaring your pur- 
chases on your return to the U.S., you 
need proof ot what some item 
Particularly if 
personal allowance, in charging import 


and 


may 
cost. you exceed your 
duties the customs officer may overesti- 
mate the cost of Your 
sales slips furnish the only. proof of 
the wonderful bargains found, 
whereas the officer will tend to estimate 


the retail prices on the high side. 


& On Your Return: 
plays no small part in the fine art of 
passing through customs easily. Keep 
your pieces of baggage to a minimum: 
the customs officers always begin with 
the passengers whose baggage appears 
neat and well organized. Pack all of 
your import items together in one bag 


your imports. 


you 


Psychology 


| 


| 


if possible, so that they may be easily 
checked against your declaration forms 
which should be 
clearest printing. Just in case of ques 
tions, organize your 
other documents in the same order as 
the declaration form. Be list 
anything that may be sent to you later: 
if you don’t you may suddenly find that 


made ont in you 


sales slips and 


sure to 


you are classed as an importer, subject 
to endless rolls of red tape. 

Returning travelers often neglect one 
common-sense saving on declaration 
forms: if your purchases exceed you 
$500 personal allowance, list the items 
with highest import duty within the 
allowance, using the items with lowest 
duty for your excess, Let us suppose 
(using round figures for our example ) 
that import duty $200 


instrument is 30 per cent ($60), while 


on a musical 
duty on $200 worth of assorted wines 
10 per cent ($20). Merely by 
listing the instrument rather than the 
would 


1S only 


wines in your allowances you 


save $40. This small, but by no means 
negligible, saving typifies the advan 
as opposed to 


tages of “know-how 


laissez-faire in travel. 


SAFE-DRIVING 
LESSONS BEGIN 
IN 
SCHOOL 


Here's how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student's responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH 





New Materials 





EDUCATIONAL TAPE RECORD- 
INGS FOR THE CLASSROOM-—A 23- 
page catalogue of 1,200 educational 
tape recordings, grouped by grade 
levels in a wide range of subject areas. 
Developed by the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education, the listing was pre- 
pared under the general supervision of 
the Los Angeles County superintende nt 
of schools. Available from Magnetic 
Tape Duplicators, 7925 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. (50 cents). 


99 TAPE RECORDING TERMS—A 
four-page glossary of high fidelity and 


terms, with 
definitions. 


concise, 


Avail- 


recording 
easy-to-understand 


tape 


able free from Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. E9-520, 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR NATION’S HERITAGE-A 22- 
page booklet, edited by William Roeh- 
renbeck, director of the Jersey City 
(N.J.) Public Libraries, designed as a 
history teaching aid for use with Col- 
lier's Encyclopedia, It is based on the 
article, “The American Revolutionary 
Period,” in the 1960 edition. Singie 
copies available free to teachers and 
librarians from Educational Division, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 5th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. (Write on institu- 
tional letterhead. ) 











EDUCATION TELEGUIDE-—A 79- 
page booklet containing up-to-date in- 
formation on current developments in 
the use of television for educational 
purposes. Available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. (30 cents). 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION—A 75-page listing of “Gold 
Star” books, published by the Syracuse 
Public Library. Included are the 38 
selected for 1959, plus a compilation 
of American novels and books on many 
subjects. Available from Syracuse Public 
Library, Syracuse 2, N. Y. ($1.25; cash 
or stamps should accompany orders.) 





Books 


THE IDEA OF A COLLEGE, by 
Elton Trueblood. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1959, 207 pp., $4.00.) 





In narrowing Cardinal Newman's 
title from “University” to “College,” 
Dr. Trueblood means to contend that 
the 19th-century idea of a university 
can best be achieved now in the small 
college, particularly a college of the 
sciences and the liberal arts. The univer- 
sity of our time, with its aggregations 
of departments and schools and conse- 
quent impersonality, has sacrificed unity 
of aim and conviction to size and multi- 
plicity. But the college may still bring 
students and faculty together in intel- 
lectual community and shared commit- 
ment. Such commitment, in Dr. True- 
blood’s view, is best founded on Chris- 
tian faith: the Christian has a purpose 
in scholarship and teaching which the 
secularist cannot share, for he is dealing 
with God's truth and his task is sacred. 
Che intention is not to substitute piety 
for investigation or to restrict’the notion 
of a Christian college to a church-affili- 
ated school, but instead to suggest that 
a shared theocentric humanism is ow 
best hope of achieving an organic com- 
munity within the educational institu- 
tion, 

This is the heart of Dr. Trueblood’s 
vision, but his broader concern is with 
the nature and purpose of liberal educa- 
tion itself. Here his book is less a defini- 
tion of new values than a reassertion 
of old ones, but the difficulties of 


achieving excellence in education have 
been intensified in contemporary society 
without being fundamentally changed. 
This book ranges the problems of cur- 
riculum, administration, the relation- 
ships between faculty and student and 
town and gown, the different educa- 
tional needs of men and women, the 
problems of increased leisure, and the 
basic questions of educational philos- 
ophy. The analysis, though often some- 
what bland, is sensible and comprehen- 
sive, and it has application to anyone 
interested in college education. 


—Francis E. Hopcins 


English Dept., Univ. of Il. 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDU- 
CATION OF YOUTH IN THE CREA- 
TIVE ARTS, by Hughes Mearns 
(Dover Publications, New York, 1959, 
270 pp., $1.50 paperbound.) 


This friendly challenge to the schools 
was first issued in 1929. That it has 
been called forth again, in somewhat 
revised form, suggests alarm that the 
new emphasis on science may dry out 
incipient urges to write poetry, paint, 
take part in a play, or do any of the 
many things which are departures from 
the humdrum subject-centered curricula 
which Mr. Mearns cannot abide. 

Mr. Mearns is interested chiefly in 
the student in the eighth grade and up. 
He believes that in the earlier grades 
creative urges are not so easily sup- 
pressed. His lively, personal, and _ in- 
spirational plea is studded with verse 
by imaginative youngsters whom he has 
taught since his days at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia. 
Mr. Mearns grants readily that prose 


can reflect as much creativity as poetry. 
He feels the same way about plays and 
painting. 

This is not another “How to. 
book, but Mearns’ excitement about the 
possibilities of awakening the dormant 
creativity in almost all youngsters is 
nothing less than infectious. 

—Howarp Hurwitz 


Jamaica (N. Y.) H.S. 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED, edit- 
ed by Joseph L. French. (Holt-Dryden, 
New York, 1959, 555 pp., $7.50.) 


This collection of 69 articles forms 
one of the most comprehensive surveys 
of the available literature and covers 
such topics as identification, special pro- 
grams, acceleration, adjustment, teach- 
ing staff evaluation. 

Included are detailed descriptions of 
special programs in public and private 
schools to provide for gifted children. 
The variety and comprehensive nature 
of these plans indicate the depth of 
thinking given to this problem. Their 
reading will be heartening to many 
teachers and laymen who have believed 
that our schools were failing to provide 
adequately for talented pupils. 

However, this collection of readings 
goes far beyond the school life of gifted 
children. Several articles touch upon 
the early identification of such children 
during pre-school years. Other articles 
recount the eventual accomplishments 
of graduates of special programs in 
higher education, and of these and other 
gifted persons in post-college years and 
with advancing age. 

—GEORGE SPACHE 
Univ. of Florida 











Parade of the States (WER Biriel 


Measuring Attitudes 
Spurs Improvement 
By VIRGIL ROHRBOUGH 





State Superintendent of Schools 


NFORTUNATELY, the public’s 
blaze of interest in education, ig- 
nited by Sputniks exhaust flames, is 
dying. All that is lett of the once en- 
couraging blast of concern, tor the most 
part, is the atterglow. Again, conscien- 
tious school administrators find it nec- 
to tocus attention on the need 
for school improvemeiits. 
As a result, West Virginia’s Depart- 
ment of Eaucation has evolved a plan 


essary 


which promises to keep the state's edu- 
cation program under constant criticism 
and at the same time effect important 
over-all school with a 
minimum expenditure. 

The important in a 


state such as ours where primary sup- 


improvement 


latter is most 
port for schools is derived from state 
funds. These funds are distributed equi- 
tably throughout the state on the 
basis of a foundation support formula 
and, consequently, any state-sponsored 
school improvement program must 
reach virtually every school in West 
Virginia. Thus, even a minor improve- 
ment program becomes a costly propo- 
sition. For this and other reasons, the 
program now under way in our state 
appears to have elements which appeal 
to all concerned. Had unlimited 
funds for school improvement, our 
of action would vary only in 
not in direction. 


we 


course 
extent, 
Che 


grew from an idea conceived by our 


program, a study of attitudes, 


department’s Division of Research. As 
a whole, the staff had under considera- 
tion ways of increasing the eftective- 
ness of department services. Since the 
department's service role is merely a 
combination of the service roles of the 
individuals within it, each staff member 
asked _ to methods of in- 
creasing his own effectiveness. 

At this point the Research Division 
suggested the use of a research instru- 
ment which could help each person 
determine: 1. What is my present role? 
2. What do I want it to be? 

But from the outset cf our planning, 
it became apparent that the interrela- 
tionship between the State Department 
of Education and the county school 
systems it served would demand exten- 
sion of the study to include county 
school administrative personnel. In turn, 
county school administrators were in- 
separably linked with their instruction- 


was devise 





Virgil Rohrbough 


al personnel, the teachers linked with 
their students, and the students linked 
with their parents. So, instead of just 
one instrument designed solely for the 
self-evaluative purposes of staff mem- 
bers of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the study, when launched, in- 
cluded a total of seven separate research 
instruments. 

State Department personnel 
pleted: 1. A self-evaluative test of role 
concepts. 2. A standardized test of 
leadership characteristics. 3, A stand- 
ardized Index of Adjustment and 
Values, designed to define what sort 
of person certain types of 
characteristics. County superintendents, 
their administrative staffs, and _princi- 


com- 


possesses 


pals took essentially the same barrage 
except that their self-evalu- 
instrument was constructed in 


of tests, 
ative 
such a way as to permit their evalua- 
tion of State Department of Education 
personnel. The teachers were given the 
same instruments, but their 
ative test evaluated their 
Likewise, the pupils’ tests appraised 
both their 
The instrument used for parents, how- 
ever, was intended only to elicit their 
criticism of the school. 

It’s too soon to report the final re- 
sults of this study, since certain phases 


self-evalu- 
superiors. 
teachers. 


themselves and 


23-T 


are still in process. Also, only two of 
our 55 counties have been tested thus 
far. However, certain results have al- 
ready come to light. 

The aim of the study as originally 
stated was: To determine a more ef- 
fective service role for the State De 
partment of Education. To a large 
degree this has been accomplished. The 
mere act of putting down in black and 
white one’s attitude, of what he does 
and what he would like to do, sharpens 
his work concept. He strives harder to 
do the job he thinks he should be do 
ing, for he has defined his role poten 
tial. Other results have been increased 
cooperation between members of the 
State Department of Education staff 
and between state and county school 
administrators. This cooperativeness has 
also extended into the homes of the 
students. 

Eventually, we expect these results: 
& For the individual staff member: 
A clearer picture of responsibilities and 
duties (petty pursuits and “busy work” 
weeded out); general personal ade- 
quacy; security in his attitude toward 
his own role, along with freeing others 
to enjoy the same security in their role 
concepts. 

& For the State Department of Edu- 
A more effective, cooperative 
relation 


cation: 
staff; improved  state-county 
ships; improved public understanding. 
& For the county administrative or- 
ganization: effectiveness of 
operation; a tighter interrelationship of 
teacher, principal, and administrator. 

® For the teacher: More self-determi- 
nation of role; more congenial student- 
teacher, parent-teacher relationships. 

® For the student: An improved cli- 
mate for learning; increased freedom to 


Increased 


follow interests. 





LIBERAL ARTS e SCIENCES e 


SUMMER 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


FLES WORKSHOP * 


June 27— 


TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 


MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
in historic metropolitan Boston 


BULLETIN a 


REMEDIAL CLINIC 


SCHOOL 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


EDUCATION e 


August 5 


© DNIGYS"H SILAWHLIUY ¢ 





288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 


Member N.A.T.A. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions at Top 
Salaries in Eastern States— New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


19th Year 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Write for Registration Form 








Boulder, Colo. We want 500 quali- 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, fied grade and H.S. teachers in the 
next three months for 60-61 school year for all Western States-Alaska at $4000-6000. 
Serving the Education:! Profession sinee 1922. 








COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS 


for Elementary and 
Junior High School Studies 


See the present-day life and work 
of the people of southwest Asia — 


write for your preview today! 


. FARMING IN INDIA 

. VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA 

. LIFE IN NORTHERN Ir 

. LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

. CITIES AND INDUSTRIES OF INDIA 


. CEYLON 


Complete series 


Individual filmstrips 


Fre | 
JAM HANDY 


Ay 
Og anigalion 
2821 East Grand Bovlevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 














SUMMER STUDY GUIDE 


Continued from page 14-T 





State Teachers College, Shippensburg; C; 
J 6-A 26; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; 
J 6-A 26; d-w-u-g; EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22; C; 
J 6-24; J 27-A 5; A 8-26; d-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS; foreign study tours 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4; C; J 13-S 2; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 

University of Scranton, Scranton 10; C; 
J 27-A 12; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; 
J 20-Ju 29; A 1-A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University, Providence 12: C; 
J 27-A 5; d-oc-w-g; LA, EM, E, SS 

Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence; C; J 27-A 5; oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
Ju 5-A 12; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; 
C; J 14-A 13; d(M)-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; secondary science and 
math workshop 

r College, Hartsville; W 
-A 13; u; LA, G, EM, SS 

South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg; C; J 13-A 3; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
E, A-V, SS 

University of South Carolina, Columbia: 
W: J 13-A 13; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 13- 
A 8; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


J 6-Ju 8; 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls: C; J 7- 
Ju 30; d-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

South Dakota State College, Brookings; 
C; J 13-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 
SS 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field; C; J 6-Ju 8; d-oc-o-w; G, EM, E, 
SS. 

State University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million; C; J 13-A 5; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Yankton College, Yankton; C; J 7-Ju 12; 
d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, SS; Fine arts con- 
ference. 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville: C; 
J 13-A 24; d-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Fisk University, Nashville; C: J 13-A 5; 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; C; J 12-A 19; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Lane College, Jackson; C:; J; *; d-w-u; 
G, EM,E, A-V, SS; third annual read- 
ing workshop. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro; C; J 6-A 18; d-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
3; C; J 13-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville: C; 
J 13-A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
Ss 


TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station; M; J 6-A 26: 
d-u. 

Austin College, Sherman; C; J 6-Ju 15; 
Ju 18-A 26; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 6-A 26; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
East Texas State College, Commerce; C; 
J 6-Ju 15; Ju 18-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 

G, EM, A-V, SS 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C; 
J 1-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood; C; 
J*; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Houston-Tillotson College, Austin; C; 
J-A; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


Midwestern University, Wichita Falls; C; 
+ 24; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 

North Texas State College, Denton; C; 
J 6-A 23; d-oc-w-u-g; LA EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio 7; C (graduate), W ‘(undergrad- 
uate); J 6-A 26; d(W)-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; J 2- 
A 25; u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5; 
C: J 4-Ju 15; Ju 16-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Southwest Texas State College, San Mar- 

s; C: J 1-A 20; d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 
s Christian University, Fort Worth 
: C; J 6-A 26; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
3S 


, 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville; C: J 6-A 26; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; 
C: M 31-A 20; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 

Texas Western College, El Paso; C; J 6- 
A 24; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 

Texas Woman’s University, Denton; W; 
J 8-Ju 14; Ju 18-A 26; d-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Trinity University, San Antonio 12; C; 
J 1-A 23: d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 

University of Houston, Houston; C; J 6- 
Ju 14; Ju 18-A 26; d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS: science, reading work- 
shops 

University of Texas, Austin, C; J 13-A 17; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; C; 
J 13-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS; workshop on the exceptional 
child, slow learner. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; 
J 13-Ju 19; Ju 20-A 26; d-oc-o-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


VERMONT 

Middlebury College, Middlebury; C; *; 
d-w-u-g; language courses. (See adver- 
tisement page 26-T) 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C; J 13- 
A 20; d-u; LA. 

Roanoke College, Salem, C; J 13-A 13; 
d-w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; C; 
J 13-A 26; d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; 
J 15-Ju 1; Ju 5-A 13; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg; C; J 20-A 19; d-oc-o- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM E, A-V, SS. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; C; J 20- 
Ju 29: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

University of Puget Sound, Tacoma 6; 
C; J 20-A 19; d-o-w-u-g; LA EM, 
A-V, SS. (See 
18-T) 

University of Washington, Seattle; C; 
J 20-A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; camp counseling and work- 
shop in gymnastics. (See advertisement 
page 12-T) 

Walla Walla College, College Place; C; 
J 13-A 20; d-oc-o-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 
Washington University, Pullman; C; J 13- 
A 5; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, EM, G, E, A-V, 

SS. 

Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham; C; J 20-Ju 29; Ju 20- 
A 19; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. (See 
25-T) 

Whitworth College, Spokane: C; J 13- 
A 19; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


advertisement page 


advertisement page 


, WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; J 13- 
Ju 16; Ju 18-A 20; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, 
EM, A-V. SS. ‘See advertisement page 
26-T) 





The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


° —_— a (142, — @ MORE EXAMPLES 
OF @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
e MORE” AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES © MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 


In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-1 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 








BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
OTHER MODERN bathe LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO 


talog 57 67 IRVING PLACE NEW 


Inc 
york } WY 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member National Assoc. of Teacher's Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y¥. 


Established 1898 


Offers discriminating and personal 

service to teachers on all levels 

for positions in public and private 
schools and colleges 


Suite 1250 LOngacre 3-6355 





NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your clasees 
entering your students 
examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald R. Honz, 
Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Street. Superior, Wisconsin 


(grades 4 through 12) by 
in a nationwide competitive 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we 7 find it for 4 Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowe 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


, Glenville State 








Glenville; C; 
d-u; LA, G, EM, 


College, 
J 1-Ju 12; Ju 13-A 23; 
E, A-V, SS. 

West Liberty State College, 
C; J 13-A 12; d-oc-w-u; 
A-V, SS. 

West Virginia 
C; *; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
SS. 


West Liberty; 
LA, G, EM, 


University, 


Morgantown; 
LA, V, 


G, EM, E 


WISCONSIN 
Carroll College, 
Ju ll-Ju 29; A 


Waukesha; C; J 20-Ju 
1-A 19; w-u; LA, E 
SS. 

Marian College, Fon du Lac; J 28-A 
u; LA, EM. 

Marquette University, 
20-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g 
A-V, SS. 

Mount Mary College, 
J 28-A 5; oc-w-u; 

Northland College, 


u; LA, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; 
J 12-A 4; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. (See advertisement page 8-T) 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; 
J 20-Ju 29; d-w-u-g; LA, EM: mental 
health, school camping workshops. 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; C; 

12-A 4; d-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 

Wisconsin State College, 
C; J 20-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g: LA, EM, SS. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior: is 
J 13-A 5; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater; C:; 
J 20-A 12; oc-w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 


8; 
M, 

2; 
Cs 


Milwaukee; 

LA, G, EM, E, 
Milwaukee W; 
LA, EM, E, SS. 
Ashland; J 13-Ju 21; 


10; 


Stevens Point; 


WYOMING 

University 
J 13-A 19; 
SS. 


Laramie; C; 
EM, E, A-V, 


of Wyoming, 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, 





SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 


The list of summer schools on following 
pages was prepared with the help of The 
Institute of International Education. For 
further information consult these sources: 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third 
Ave., New York City 22. (Vacations Abroad, 
$1.25—information on planning a vacation 
abroad for study and educational travel; 
Study Abroad, $3.00—fellowships, scholar- 
ships, 
for educational travel), Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th St., New 
York City 21; (Summer Study Abroad, free 
—outlines summer programs of schools open 
to U. S. students; 
tional Study, $3.00—contains survey of 
higher education abroad for American stu- 
dents; Group Study Abroad, free—foreign 
study under organized programs); British 
Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 (Short Courses and Summer 
Schools in Britain, free); Cultural Division 
of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21 (Summer Schools in France, 
1960, free); Publications Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. (Op- 
portunities for Summer Study in Latin 
America, 1960, 25 cents). {Turn page] 








and other subsidized opportunities | 


Handbook on Interna- | 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL ON 

UPPER PUGET SOUND 

Sessions: June 20 to July 29, or 

August 19, 

Seminars, Short Courses, 

Workshops 

Special Programs and Courses, 

Foreign Language Refreshers, 

Counselling, Music, Mathematics 

Science, Conservation, Subject 

Areas, Graduate Programs, Ad- 
ministrative Credentials. 


For Information 
Contact the 
Registrar 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
eo] SR ic) mle] ma iltie wile). 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 





THIS} SUMMER... Study in 
the Nation's Capital 


rs World Events and 
Students Meet 


--------------} 


uals Courses, 
and Workshop 


SUMMER 1960 


The Sixteenth Annual Sessios 


The Institute on the U. $. in World Affairs 


June 23—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 








The Seventh Annual Session 


|| The Institute on Current Problems in Education 
June 23—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 





A Workshop Type Course in Education 
Practical Procedures for Use in Today's Schools 
{ dune 23—July 28 and August 1—September 2 





| Also Regular Summer Courses in Education and 
| in Subject Matter Fields 
Both Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 





| 

| 

| Write for Descriptive Folder to: 

| DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 

| Director, In-Service Programs 

| THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Weshington 6, D. C. 
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Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise *he Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian <xtensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, haaaeat thrift and first class 
tours. From $495 








Ask your travel “agent o1 or write 
Meiva S. Oldham, Maupintour, 


1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, 0. C. 


Maupintour 





UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer courses in French Language 1960 
5 sessions of 3 weeks from | 
JULY 18 TO OCTOBER 22 | 
Classes from beginners to advanced students 
Special course for teachers of French 
FROM JULY 18 TO AUGUST 6 
With the collaboration of a professor of the 
Institut universitaire des Sciences de |'édu- 
catic ) and a few pupils from primary schools 
: . . 








JUL Y 18 TO MUGUST 6 
With the collaboration of leading persons 
from U.N.O., W.H.O., the Red Cross, etc 
———) 
Excursions — Entertainments 
For programmes and information please 
apply to 
COURS DE VACANCES, UNIVERSITY 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


r aioe 


AUT 0. 
EUROPE 
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THE ABC’S 








—_— eee eee 
BRAND NEW EDITION. Most complete, most 
practical of all. Gives costs, dimensions, per- 
formances of 44 foreign cars; how to rent, lease 
or buy and which is best for your trip; mileage 
chart, routing map; Save enough on a foreign 
ear to pay for your trip te Europe! an 


[NAME 





[ ADDRESS 








NEW YORK; 25 West SOth St., New York 19 
CAGO: 153 East Obie St., Chicage 11 

LOS ANGELES; 268 Se. Beverly Drive, Bev, Hille BR 32-2921 

SEATTLE: 1911 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. MA 2.3223 

G TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronte 7 HU 7.0173 | 

NT TS 





| Linz: People’s College; Ju 3-A 21 


26-T 


Key to Abbreviations 
Dates: J-June; Ju-July; A-August; S- 
September. “L”-courses in language of 
country. “C”’-courses in culture of coun- 
try. *full details on 1960 program not 
yet available. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 20-S 10; w-u; music, painting, drama, 
weaving, ceramics, photography, French 
and Russian. (See advertisement page 
29-T) 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 4- 

13; w-u-g; arts and science, educa- 
tion; 6 week school of linguistics. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver; J 27-A 12; u-g; arts, science, fine 
arts, education. 


MANITOBA 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 4- 


A 20; u-g; arts, sciences, fine arts, edu- 
cation. 


| NEW BRUNSWICK 


Mount Allison University, Sackville; Ju 4- 
A 16; w-u-g; arts, science, education. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; 
A 13; u-g; arts, science. 

University of Western Ontario, 
Ju 4-A 13; arts, science. 


Ju 4- 


London; 


QUEBEC 

Laval University, Quebec; Ju 
French L and lit., philosophy, 
L, methodology of teaching. 
vertisement page 29-T) 

McGill University, French Summer 
School, Montreal; J 28-A 10; French 
L, lit., anti civilization. Prerequisite: 
two years of French 


1-A 12; 
Spanish 
(See ad- 


SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; 
*; u; arts and science, education. 


EUROPE 


(Tyrol); Alpbach European 

; A 19-S 7; u-g; Apply Austrian 

College Society, Generalsekretariat, Ar- 
gentinierstrasse 21/1/6, Vienna IV. 

Graz: Anderl Rogge Institute; J 1-A 6; 

u-g; German L, lit, art. Apply Anderl 

Rogge Institute, Buergergasse 4, Graz. 

(two- 

politics; C. 

Volks- 


week courses); u-g; art, 
Apply Volkshochschule Linz, 
gartenstrasse 36, Linz. 

Salzburg: Catholic Theological Faculty, 
Salzburg University Weeks; A 8-A 21; 
u-g. Apply Salzburg University Weeks, 
Kaigasse 8/1, Salzburg. 

Salzburg: International Summer Courses 
for German Language and Philology; 
Ju 4-A 13; u-g; German L. Apply Sekre- 
tariat, Residenz, Residenzplatz 1, Salz- 
burg. 

Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy; 
Ju 13-A 27; u-g; music, voice, theatre. 
Apply International Summer Academy, 
Mozarteum, Schwarzstrasse 


Salzburg: Summer School, Austro-Amer- 
ican Society; Ju 3-A 13; u-g; German 
L, music foreign policy. Apply Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th 
St., New York 21. 

Vienna: International University Courses; 
Ju 5-S 23; u-g; German L for soatere 
from Abroad, lit, fine arts. Apply Wie- 
ner Internationale Hochschulkurse 
ew Dr. Karl Luegerring, Vien- 
na 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: Free University of Brussels; *; 
French L, lit. Apply Secretaire des 
Cours de Vacances, 50 avenue F. D. 
Roosevelt, Brussels. 





|| WORTHWHILE 


| Wisconsin. A century 
| has proved the stature 
| of Wheaton’s academic 
| program. Special 





Davis and Elkins 
College 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 13—July 16 
July 18—August 20 


LIBERAL ARTS AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 


EXCELLENT FACULTY 


NEW MODERN LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 
MODERN RESIDENCE HALLS 


It’s cool all summer at this campus 
in the mountains 


For Information Write: 


REGISTRAR 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 


[Pena 


| MAKE YOU | plan to 


VACATION | attend 
WHEATON 


CENTENNIAL 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


JUNE 14 TO 
AUGUST 19 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Station, 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 


work 

in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 


WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton, Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 18 


30T 





This summer Study in Paris — 
JULY 1—AUGUST 31 
The Practical School 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


The oldest, least expensive of French 
schools for foreigners, Sactaly connected 
with the University of Pari 
For the Summer of 1960 courses =e include 
Practical French . . French Cultu . Lec- 
tures in Literature and Art. . © French 
Civilization . . Translation . . Conversation 
Commercial French, as well as private 
lessons 
Alliance Francaise uses the most modern 
instructional methods supported by a com- 
lete phonetics laboratory, sound-proof 
ooths, tape recorders, record players, 
rojectors and internationally recognized 
extbooks. 
Enroll at any time. For comalote details write 
Summer School Principal, Alliance Francaise 
101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6, 














France 














E MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Original Summer 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


July 1-Aug. 18 
French e German e Italian 
Russian e Spanish 
BREAD LOAF 
School of English 
June 29—Aug. 13 
BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 
Aug. 17—Aug. 31 
Language Schools Office 
Middlebury 15, Vermont 


[2 222229828989 890000% 
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DENMARK 

Copenhagen: Committee for the Propa- 
gation of Knowledge about Denmark 
Abroad; A 1-A 26; Danish L, lit; con- 
ducted in English and Danish. Short 
courses on Denmark, conducted in Eng- 
lish, Ju 25-A 27. Apply Danish Students 
Information Office, Studiestraede 6, 
Copenhagen K. 

Elsinore: International People’s College; 
A 1-28; u-g; Introduction to Denmark 
(in English). Apply The Principal, In- 
ternational People’s College, Elsinore 

Fredensborg: College of Physical Educa- 
tion; Men: Ju 30-A 16; Women: A 17- 
S 3. Apply The Principal, College of 
Physical Education, Fredensborg. 


FRANCE 

Aix-Marseille: University of; Ju 4-A 27 
(two 4-week sessions); art, history, 
philosophy; held at Cannes. Apply Col- 
lege International de Cannes, 4 bis 
Montee Carabacel, Nice. 

Aix-Marseille; University of; Ju 20-A 20: 





Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
July 18 - August 26 


REGISTRATION Mail 1 to July 15 
Personal: July 11-16 


$40; partial $10 per 
Late Registration Fee 


Matriculation Fees—Full 
credit. Obligatory fees: $6 
(July 18-20 $3 

Courses of Special interest to North American 

Teachers and Students 

ELEMENTARY: Spanish conversation, vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar and composition for beginners 
INTERMEDIATE: Spanish conversation, vocabu 
lary, spelling, grammar, reading and composition 
Problems in learning Spanish as a foreign lan 


guage 
ADVANCED: Spanish conversation, phonetics 
urammar omposition. History of the Spanish 
language 

TEACHING: Methods for teaching Spanish 
SPECIAL COURSE: The Cuban Revolution (in 
English) 

OTHER COURSES: Hispanicamerican literature 
culture, history and sociology fconch, Italian 
German. Arts, music. and others 

MASTER'S DEGREE: In Spanish and Latin 
American studies. Send for information 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Varied 
and interesting excursions, concerts, theatrical 
performances ; field days, the Universitss gym, use 
of private beach club; lectures and art exhibitions 
The Summer School will furnish a list of ap- 
proved dwellings offering special rates to students. 
Address requests for information to The Secretary 
of the Summer School, University of Havana, 
Havana, Cuba. 





| Paris: 











RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 
Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get 
—also free—detailed guide for applying Title 
III funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of test educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 
groups, produced exclusively by 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. m-106 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











TEACH FASTER 


with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 

JUMBO CHORDS--7"x11%". Teaches 
major, minor, 7th. dim., and aug. chords 
with their inversions (207 Chords) $2.00. 
Students’ size $1.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC--6"x 9". 
Sixty Illustrations, plus 3-foot keyboard 
(42 keys) $1.50. Students’ size $1.00. 


NOTES and KEYBOARD~using treble 
and boss clefs, teaches the names of 50 
notes with their respective keys on a 3- 
foot keyboard (64 keys). Cards 

x5. $1.00. 
SCHOOL DESK KEYBOARD—Two oc- 
taves, 26 keys, standard size 6"x 15". 
Dozen $1.50. 

DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 

m1 102 $. 31st Ave., Dept Pollwood, tMtincted 











“Contemporary France” (economic, so- 
cial, political, administrative and judi- 
cial problems); held at Nice. Apply 
Conference de Documentation pour In- 
terpretes et Traducteurs de Francais, 
32 Avenue Foch, Nice. Ju 4-A 27; 
French philology, phonetics and con- 
temporary civilization. Apply Centre 
Universitaire Mediterraneen, 65 Prom- 
enade des Anglais, Nice. 

Besancon: University of; A 1-A 17; French 
L, C: intensive course for beginners; 
course for foreign teachers of French. 
Apply 30 rue de Megevand, Besancon. 

Caen: University of; Ju 7-A 3; French L. 
Apply Secretary, rue de Gaillon, Caen. 

Dijon: University of; Ju 4-S 3; French L, 
C. Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon. 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and fine 
Arts; Ju 1-S 1; arts, music, architec- 
ture; in English. Apply 122 East 58th 
St., New York 22. 

Grenoble: University of; Ju 1-S 15; French 
L, lit. C. Apply Comite des Etudiants 
Etranger, Faculte des Lettres, Place de 
Verdun, Grenoble. 

Lille: Universiy of; Ju 11-A 21; French 
L, lit. C; held at Boulongne-sur-Mer. 
Apply 9 rue Auguste Augellier, Lille. 

Montpellier: University of; S 1-O 30; 
French L, lit., C. Apply Institut des 
Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue du Car- 
dinal de Cabrieres, Montpellier. 

Alliance Francaise; Ju 10-A 31; 
French L, lit., C. Apply 101 Blvd. Ra- 
pail, Paris. (See advertisement page 
26-T) . 

Paris: College European des Sciences So- 
ciales et Economiques; Ju 4-Ju 31; Po- 
litical, economic, cultural and _ social 
aspects of Europe; in English and 
French. Apply 184 Blvd. Ste. Germaine, 
Paris VI. 


| Paris: Le Cordon Bleu; Ju 4-30: French 


cuisine. Apply Le Cordon Bleu, 129 rue 
du Faubourg St. Honore, Paris VIII. 

Paris: Ecole du Louvre;Ju 1-Ju 31; French 
sculpture, architecture, painting. Ap- 
ply 34 Quai du Louvre, Paris. 

Paris: Ecole Superieure de Preparation 
et de Perfectionnement des Professeurs 
de Francais a l’Etranger; Ju 4-A 13; 
contemporary French lit., L for inter- 
mediate and advanced students and 
teachers of French. Apply 46 rue St. 
Jacques, Paris V 

Paris: Institut Catholique; Ju 2-Ju 30; 
French L, lit., history, art philosophy, 
geography; courses for _ translators 
and teachers of French. Apply 23 rue 
Cherche- Midi. 

Paris: Institut du Pantheon; Ju 5-S 21 
(3 sessions); French L. Apply 31 rue 
Sommerard, Paris V. 

Paris: University of Paris, Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques; Ju 15-Ju 31; Con- 
temporary French political and eco- 
nomic problems; in English and French. 
Apply Miss Yvonne Baille, French cul- 
tural Services, 972 Fifth Ave. New 
York 21. 

Poitiers: University of; Ju 11-A 10; his- 
tory of Roman art; L, philosophy. 
Apply Centre d'Etudes Superieures de 
Civilisation Medieval, Faculte’ des 
Lettres, 8 rue Rene-Descartes, Poitiers. 

Rennes: University of; Ju 15-A 25; French 
L, lit., held at St. Malo. Apply M. 
Lecotteley, Faculte des Lettres, 7 Place 
Hoche, Rennes. 

Strasbourg: University of; Ju 4-S 10; 
French and German L, lit., civilization; 
Ju 4-A 13; course for teachers of 
French. Apply Palais de l'Universite, 
Strasbourg. 


GERMANY 

Berlin: International Summer Course; 
Ju 17-A 7; combined offerings by in- 
stitutes in Berlin, Apply Hardenberg- 
Strasse 34, Berlin-Charlottenburg 2. 

Bonn: University of; Ju 15-A 22 (2 ses- 
sions); German L, lit. Apply Akade- 
misches Auslandsamt der Universitat, 
Bonn, Koblenzer Strasse 24. 

Darmstadt: Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut; 
Ju 6-S 17; international course in music. 
Apply Roquetteweg 31, Darmstadt. 

Frankfort: University of; A 7-A 31; Ger- 
man L, lit. Apply Akademische Aus- 








EUROPE BY CAR 


Send for FREE illustrated folder 


EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. 
37 West 57th St., N. Y. 

I'm interested in 
Name__ 
Address. 
City. 


PL 5-4739 











State. 





$1-2 
ee a CE A AR tee eS om SO 








UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
graduates degrees. International 
law. Commercial, economic and 
social science. 


Holiday Course 1960: July 11—Aug. 6 





ALFRED 
UNIVERSITY 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 
June 27-August 5 


Graduate and Undergraduate: 
Pottery, Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, Education, Dramatics 


For catalog write: 





Director, 
Box 805 
Alfred, N. Y. 
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landsstelle des Universitat, Frankfurt, 
Mertonstrasse 17. 

Freiburg: University of; 4 weeks in A.; 
German L, lit. Apply Akademisches 
Auslandsamt an der Universitat-Frei- 
burg i. Br., Belfortstrasse 11. 

Heidelberg: University of; A 7-S 2; Ger- 
man L, C. Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt der Universitat, Gergengasse 1 

Marburg/Lahn: Phillipps University; Ju 
21-A 12; German C: Apply Internation- 
alen Ferienkurses im Auslandsamt, Phil- 
lipps University, Marburg 

Mainz: University of; A 1-A 26; German 
C, L. Apply Akademisches Auslandsamt 
der Universitat, Saarstrasse 21. 

Munich: Geothe Institut; J 1-S 5 (2 ses- 
sions) German I. teaching methods, 
contemporary G. lit. All graduate level 
Courses for U. S. teachers of German 

Munich: International Summer Course: 
A 8-A 28; “Germany and Europe” ‘(po- 
litical, economic, cultural relations); 
knowledge of German required for ad- 
mission. Apply Akademische Auslands- 
stelle, Veterinarstrasse 1, Munich 22 

Munich: University of: A 10-S 3; German 
L, C, 20th century Germany. Apply 
Deutschkurse fur Auslander, Adelheid- 
strasse, Munich 13 

Rothenburg o/d Tauber: Summer Vaca 
tion Course: May-S; painting instruction 
in two-week periods. Apply Verkehrs- 
verein E. V. Rothenburg o/d Tauber 

Uberlingen-Bodensee: Summer Vacation 
Course; Ju 1-O 25 (4 sessions); German 
L, lit.. special courses for teachers of 
German 

Tubingen: University of; A 3-A 27; Ger- 
man L, C; knowledge of German re- 
quired. Apply Akademisches Ausland- 
amt, Universitat, Tubingen, Wilhelm- 


strasse 11 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Apply to Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 E. 67th St.. New York 21, for 


ENJOY A 
VACATION IN 
FRENCH CANADA 


r 


information about and applications to the 

following four universities: 

1. University of Birmingham (held at 
Stratford-on-Avon); Ju 4-A 13; “Shak- 
speare and Elizabethan Drama.” 

. University of Edinburgh; Ju 4-A 12; 
“From Renaissance to Revolution-1559- 
1789.” 

University of London; Ju 11-A 19; 
“Literature, Art and Music in England, 
1660-1780," English Law and Jurispru- 
dence 

University of Oxford; Ju 4-A 12; “Eng- 
land; 1870 to the Present Day.” 

Durham: University of; A 6-A 13; Arch- 
aeology. Apply Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University of Durham, 32 Old 
Elvet, Durham. 

Farnham (Surrey): Moor Park College; 
Ju 22-A 29; short courses in the arts, 
politics, humanities. Apply The Warden, 
Moor Park College, Farnham, Surrey 

University of Liverpool; Ju 23-A 6; sum- 
mer school held at Chester. Apply 
University of Liverpool, 9 Abercromby 
Square, Liverpool 7 

London: British Drama League; A 5-A 
14; A 26-S 4; acting and producing 
Apply Miss Jean Knight, British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1 

London British Film Institute, 164 
Shaftsbury Ave., London W. C. 2; A 
13-A 27: “The Art and History of the 
Cinema”; held at Eastbourne. Apply to 
Education Officer 

London: University of; Ju 6-A 19; “Edu- 
cation in England“ Apply Secretary, 
Institute of Education, University of 
London, Malet St., London W. C. 1 

Loughborough: Loughborough Training 
College: Ju 23-A 20; education, music, 
drama, arts and crafts, physical educa- 
tion 


GREECE 
Athens: American 
Studies at Athens; 


Classical 
lectures 


School of 
J 29-A 10; 


You'll appreciate the unspoilt beauty of its 
mountains, lakes, rivers. Its splendid roads. 
World-famous shrines. Historic Quebec City 
— Metropolitan Montreal. French Canada 
welcomes you with warm hospitality and 
mouth-watering cuisine in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
@ 


=— oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oo 
Provincial Tourist Bureau 

710 Grande-Allee East, Dept. 113-A 

Quebec City, Canada i 
Please send me Free road-map and _illus- 
trated booklets to plan my Quebec vacation. f 
My main interest is stee 
Nome 

Street 


City State 


ho me ee oe ee ee es es ed 





and tour for students and teachers of 
the classics and ours related fields. 
Conducted in English. ply Prof. Ger- 
trude Smith, Dept. of Classics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 


IRELAND 

Dublin: Trinity College; Ju 6-Ju 20; “Irish 
Heritage.” Apply Secretary, Summer 
School Office. 

Dublin: University College; Ju 12-Ju 27; 
“Ireland: the Past and Present.” Apply 
Secretary, Summer School Office. 

Sligo: Yeats International Summer 
School; A 13-A 20; A 20-A 27; “Yeats: 
A Study of the Poet and His Works.” 
Apply Irish Tourist Office, 33 E. 50th 
St.. N.Y.C 


ITALY 

Aquilla: University Summer Courses; 
A 1-A 31; Italian L, lit., history of 
Medieval and Modern Art; Apply Prof. 
Vincenzo Rivera, Director Institute 
Botanico’ dell’Universita’ Roma, 
Rome 

Cumae: The Vergillan Society; Ju 1- 
A 31; five 2-week sessions and one 6- 
week session (includes tour of Naples, 
Sicily, Rome); lectures on classical lit., 
history and archaeology in English 
Apply Prof. A. G. Mckay, McMaster 
Univ., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Florence: University of; Ju 5-A 25; Ital- 
ian L, lit., history, philosophy. Apply 
Segreteria del Centro di cultura per 
stranieri, Via S. Gallo 25 A, Florence 

Milan: University of; International 
Courses held at Gargnano, Lake Garda; 
*: Italian L, C; all levels of instruction. 
Apply Segreteria dei Corsi Interna- 
zionali, Universita degli Studi de Mi- 
lano, Via Festa Del Pardono 3, Milan. 

Perugia: Italian University for Foreign- 
ers; Ju 1-S 30; Italian L, lit., history. 
Apply Segreteria dell’Universita Itali- 
ana per Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, 
Perugia. 

Pisa: University of; Ju 14-A 3; A 6-A 26; 
Italian L, lit., history; held at Viareg- 
gio; some courses in English 

Rome: American Academy in Rome; 
Ju 2-A 12; Roman civilization from 
earliest times to reign of Constantine; 
in English. Apply American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Sienna: University of; Ju 15-S 15; Italian 
i ae 

Venice: Conservatorio Nazionale di 
Musica; A 18-S 18; Italian music of 
16th-19th centuries, Italian opera and 
instrumental music. 


di 


LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg: International 
Comparative Law; A 3-S 11; compara- 
tive law and international organiza- 
tions. Apply Int’l University of Com- 
parative Sciences, 13 rue du Rost, Lux- 
embourg. 


Faculty of 


NETHERLANDS 

Haarlem-Stadhuis: International Sum- 
mer Academy for Organ; Ju 6-Ju 24; 
Interpretation, improvisation, theory 
and study of Bach; in English. Apply 
Summer Academy, Haarlem. 

Amsterdam: Free University of; Ju 12- 
Ju 29; “Europe and the Netherlands.” 
Apply Secretary Summer Session, 27 
Molenstraat, The Hague. 

Hague: Academy of International Law; 
Ju 11-A 19; knowledge of international 
law required. Apply Secretariat, Peace 
Palace, The Hague. 

Hague: Netherlands Institute for Art 
History; Ju 12-A 1; lectures in English 
and French; some knowledge of French 
required; scholarships available, apply 
before May 1 to Director, 7, Korte 
Vijverberg, The Hague. 


NORWAY 

Oslo: University of Oslo Summer School; 
Ju 2-A 12; Norwegian L and C, inter- 
national relations, social studies, hu- 
manities. Seminar for teachers in the 
the educational system of Norway and 
physical education in Scandinavia; in 
English. Apply Oslo Summer School 





POOOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOLF 
University of 


HAWAII 


1960 Summer Session 
June 20 to July 29 


Over 300 courses including 35 Grad- 
uate Courses in Education, 35 
courses in Asian and Pacific sub- 
jects. 

A dozen conferences, workshops, 
and institutes to stimulate campus 
life—in education, Asian studies, 
science, math, aviation, semantics, 
and others 

Distinguished resident and 
visiting faculty 


Write Dean of Summer Session 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14 


2OD000000000000000*« 


Summer Sessions Abroad 1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico june 27 -July 29 
$240 includes tuition, room and ac- 
tivities 


VALENCIA, Spain July 1- August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, ond ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Eu 
rope and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 
of San Froncisco, San Francisco 17, California 





board, 








UNIVERSITE LAVAL 


Québec, Canada 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 1 - August 12, 1960 
Oral French, Grammar, Literature, 
Methods; Elementary Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses; M.A. and Ph.D. 

Write for Information: 


Secrétariat des cours d’‘été 
Université Laval 
Québec, Canada 














UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 


The Humanities—Norwegian Art, Crafts, History 
Language, Literature and Musi 
Social Studies—Norwegian Economic Life Socia 
Institutions; Huma Geography; 


International Relat s—from Norwegian and Sean 
dinaviar 


International Teachers Institute for English-Speak 
ing Teachers 
i for Physical 
acher 
System of Norway for Institute Members 
Special Courses in 1960 
The Industries of Norway—six weeks 
Medical Care and Public Health Services 
in Norway—-four weeks 


For information write: 
Admission Office: 
Oslo International Summer School 
Northfield, Minnesota 


For Teachers--FREE. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
duly 27 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


807 N. Main —- Wichita, Kansas 





Admissions Office, St. 
Northfield, Minn. ‘(See 
on this page) 


PORTUGAL 

Coimbra: University of; Ju 11-A 20; 
Portuguese L, lit., history, art and ar- 
chaeology. Apply Secretario de Curso 
de Ferias, Faculdade de Letras. 


Olaf College, 
advertisement 


SPAIN 
For general information apply to: Uni- 

versity Courses for Americans in Spain, 

Cultural Section, Spanish Embassy, 2700 

15th St., N.W. Washington. 

Barcelona: University of; Ju 12-A 2; 
Spanish L, C.; held at Palma de Mal- 
lorca; A 3-A 24; Spanish L, C; held at 
Barcelona. Some courses in English. 
Apply Direccione de los Cursos de 
Verano, Barcelona. 

Madrid: University of: Ju 1-A 30; L, lit., 
civilization, painting, music, folklore, 
philosophy. Apply Curso de Verano, 
Universidad de Madrid, Cuidad Uni- 
versitaria, Madrid. 

Santiago: Santiago de Compostela; Ju 
13-A 13; L, C, Spanish medieval cul- 
ture. Apply Cursos de Verano, Uni- 
versidad 

Valencia: University of; A 3-A 29; Span- 
ish L, lit, History, art at Alicante. 

Zaragoza: University of; Ju 10-A 6; A 7- 
S 3; L, lit., C; held at Jaca. Apply Sec- 
retaria de los Cursos de Herano, Plaza 
de Paraiso, num 1. 

Courses in L, lit., history and art 
also be held at San Sebastian, San- 
tander, and Oviedo. Information con- 
cerning these courses may be obtained 
by writing to the Spanish Embassy 
(see address above). 


will 


SWEDEN 

Lund: University of; A 31-S 13; courses 
to be decided. Apply Miss Anna Wies- 
lander, Internationalla Kiersen, Stora 
Tvargatan 11, Lund. 

Mullsjo: Anglo-American Center; J 12- 
A 23: Chinese L and C; in English. 
Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations and University of Upp- 
sala; A 2-A 20; Modern Sweden: A 
Survey of Political, Cultural, Economic 
and Social Aspects of Sweden; in Eng- 
lish: held at Uppsala. Swedish Design 
and Architecture, A 15-27: in English; 
held at State School of Arts and Crafts 
in Konstfack Skolan. Apply to Swedish 
National Travel Office, 630 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden: Albert Schweitzer College; 
Ju 17-Ju 29; A 1-A 13; philosophy, 
ethics, religion, psychology, sociology, 
lit.; in English 

Geneva University of; Ju 18-O 22; 
French L, international institutions; 
special course for teachers of French 
Ju 18-A 6. Apply Cours de Vacances 
University of Geneva. (See advertise- 
nent on page 26-T) 

Lausanne: University of; Ju 11-O 22; 
French L, lit. Apply Secretariat des 
Cours de Vacances, City St. Lausanne 

Neuchatel: University of; Ju 11-A 6; 
French L, lit. Apply Secretary of Uni- 
versity. (See advertisement page 27-T) 


LATIN AMERICA 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota: Universidad de Los Andes; Ju 1- 
A 13; Spanish L, Latin American eco- 
nomics, politics; April 1 deadline for 
registration. Apply Secretario General, 
Universidad de Los Andes. 


CUBA 

Havana: University of; Ju 18-A 26; Span- 
ish L, C, lit. Course in English on the 
Cuban Revolution. Apply Secretary of 
Summer School. (See advertisement on 
p. 27-T) 

Havana: University of Villanueva; J 27- 

20; elementary, intermediate and 

advanced Spanish for English-speaking 
students. Apply Director of Summer 
School, Universidad de _ Villanueva, 
Apartado #6, Marianao, Cuba. 


29-T 





NEWARK, DELAWARE 
President—John A. Perkins 
Schools of Agriculture, Arts & 
Science, Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Graduate Studies 
1960 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Summer Institutes and Workshops 
June 20-August 12 


For summer bulletin, write to 
Director, SUMMER SCHOOL 











UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
4 week June 20—July 15 
4 week: July 18—August 12 
6 week: July 5—August 12 
8 week: June 20—August 12 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 


ARTS, SCIENCES AND EDUCATION 


For bulletin and information 
Address: Director of Summer Session 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 











SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward 
degrees, credentials, and professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include conferences 
and workshops. Comfortable 
available on campus. 


For Bulletin SS-15 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


rooms are 





yEUROPE—AROUND THE WORLD 


>3 Exciting Study Tours Conducted By 
College Professors 
LOWEST COSTS—FINEST PROGRAMS 
Office of Travel Studies 


, CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY 





teooeee: SAN DIEGO 6, CALIFORNIA ererost 





THRILL TO EUROPE & 


MEDITERRANEAN FESTIVALS 
of Greece, Yugosl., Arab World 


Holy Land, plus The Passion Play 
. Grad. study if desired. Carefree 
. , travel, sea & air, free time, lst Cl 
- arr. by Cartan Travel. Ask your 
agent, or write for FESTIVAL 
FOLDER “ST.” 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHI 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-ST, Californio 











University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Summer—June 20 to Sept. 10 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages 

For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Canada. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
back page Feb. 3 issue). Send me FREE 
guidebook album on Russia, 29 full-color 
prints, giant Wall Map of the World, and 
enroll me in the Around the World Pro- 
gram. After examining, I will decide wheth- 
er I wish to continue. If not, I will let you 


PROGRAM (see 


Teacher's name 
Address 


City 


(Mail this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.) 


know. If I do continue, you will send me a 
new Around the World album complete with 
a set of color prints each month for $1 plus 
shipping. I am not obligated to take any 
number of albums and I am free to resign 
at any time 


Zone ESS 


Fue 
MATERIALS 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


(Summer school bulletins and information) 


ALFRED UNIV., p. 27-7 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, p. 26-T 

AMERICAN UNIV., p. 25-T 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 29-T 

DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE, p. 26-T 

LAVAL UNIV., p. 29-T 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, p. 26-T 

MONTERREY TEC., p. 18-T 

ST. JOHN'S UNIV., p. 13-T 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 29-T 

11. TUFTS UNIV., p. 23-T 

12. UNIV. OF DELAWARE, p. 29-T 

13. UNIV. OF GENEVA, p. 26-T 

14. UNIV. OF HAWAII, p. 29-T 

15. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 13-T 
UNIV. OF NEUCHATEL, p. 27-T 

17. UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, p. 29-T 

18. UNIV. OF NEW MEXICO, p. 18-T 

19. UNIV. OF OSLO, p. 29-T 

20. UNIV. OF PUGET SOUND, p. 18-T 

21. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIF., p. 29-T 

22. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, p. 12-T 

23. UNIV. OF WISCONSIN, p. 8-T 


24. WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
p. 25-T 


25. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 26-T 


eneveas®wn-— 


< 


TRAVEL 
26. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 10-T 


Cruise literature 
27. AUTO EUROPE, p. 26-T 
Booklet, ‘ABC's of European Auto Travel 
_..28. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 10-T 
Vacation planning literature 
29. CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIV., p. 29-T 
Information on Europe, around the world 
tours 


30. CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU, 


Teacher's Canadian vacation kit 
31. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, p. 7-T 
Information on “‘The Canadian” 
32. EUROPE BY CAR, p. 27-T 
Illustrated folder 
33. FOUR WINDS CRUISES, p. 18-T 


Details on around the world summer cruise 
34. JAM HANDY, p. 24-T 
Preview of filmstrips on Britain 


Please Print 


Name ——— piedinndiatibemmeiian 
School 


Address 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


35. MAUPINTOUR, p. 26-T 

Information on European and Russian Tours 
36. MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES & 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 14-T 
32-page color brochure, 
tecular 

37. NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF CONSER- 
VATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Booklet, ‘‘Historic North Carolina See 
Feb. 3 Teacher, p. 12-T 

38. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

Booklet: ‘‘Adventures in Education’ (See 
Feb. 17 Teacher, p. 2-T) 

39. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 18-T 

New booklet: ‘Royal Welcome 

40. STATE OF KENTUCKY 

Color folders (See Feb. 17 Teacher, p. 8-T) 
41. UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO, p. 29-T 
Information on Mexico, Spain, Europe tours 
42. WHEELWRIGHT TOURS, p. 29-T 
Festival Folder 


Missouri Spec 


TEACHING AIDS 


___43. BASIC BOOKS (Science Materials), 
p. 27-1 
Soviet 10th yeor final exams in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. Catalogue of 
science teaching aids; buying science teach 
ing aids 

—_.44,. EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 23-T 
Registration forms 

—.45. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 25-T 
Details and examples of student exam 

— 46. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 21-T 
Safety poster 

— 47. INDIANA UNIV., p. 11-T 
Information on 2 films: ‘Voting Proced 
ures’ and ‘‘Legislative Process’ 

——48. INDIANA UNIV., p. 14-T 
Detailed information on Decision films 

—___.49. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T 
——a. list of teaching aids; —b 
mation on careers 

—_50. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 14-T 
Catalogue 

___.51. PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 25-T 
Registration forms 

—__.52. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 28-T 
Quebec vacation packet 
53. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 25-T 
Catalogue ST 
54. JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Information on Communication 
See Feb. 3 Teacher, p. 3-T) 
55. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 25-T 
Dictionary guide 


infor 


Program 


See Society for Visual Education coupon 
(Feb. 17 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


Grade 


No. of Pupils___ 





Zone _State__ 





City_ “n 
This coupon valid for two months. 


Mar. 2, 1960 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala City: San Carlos University; 
Ju 4-A 12; Spanish L, lit., history; 
archaeology and anthropology; in Eng- 
lish. Apply Registrar, Summer School, 
San Carlos University, Apartado 179. 


MEXICO 


Guadalajara: Guadalajara Summer 
School; Ju 4-A 12; sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Arizona with Stanford Univ. 
faculty; Spanish L, C; art folklore, his- 
tory, geography. Apply Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford Univ., Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Guanajuato: University of; Ju 1-A 12; 
Spanish L, Mexican and Latin Ameri- 
can lit., history. Apply Prof. Horacio 
Lopez Suarz, Secretary of the Summer 
School. 

Mexico City: National University of 
Mexico; J 29-A 14; Spanish L, lit., his- 
tory and arts. Apply Summer School, 
Cuidad Universitaria, Mexico 20, DD. 

Mexico City College: J 20-A 27; Spanish 
art, social science, anthropology, crea- 
tive writing, international relations; 
workshops in Latin American culture 
and teaching Spanish. Apply Dean of 
Admissions, Mexico City College, Km. 
16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 
10, D. F. 

Michoacan: University of; Ju 4-A 12; 
Spanish L, lit. history, music, arts; 
courses for teachers of Spanish. Apply 
Melchor campo 351, Morelia, Michoa- 
can. 

Monterrey: Instituto Technologico de 
Monterrey; Ju 16-A 26; Spanish L, 
folklore, lit. Apply Escuela de Verano 
y de Extension Cultural, Sucursal de 
Correos “J”, Monterrey N. L. (See ad- 
vertisement page 18-T) 

Saltillo: Interamerican University; J 20- 
Ju 1: Ju 4-A 12; A 15-A 26; Spanish 
L and lit., arts, humanities. Apply Di- 
rector of Admissions, Apartado 255, 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

San Miguel Allende: Instituto Allende: 
J 15-A 31; Spanish L, Mexican history, 
drama, arts, crafts (in English). Apply 
Instituto, San Miguel de Allende, Gua- 
najuato. 

Taxco; Taxco Summer School; Ju 27- 
A 24; L, C, painting, silvercraft, field 
trips. Apply Prof. J. E. Angulo, 807 N. 
Main St., Wichita, Kansas. (See adver- 
tisement page 29-T) 

Veracruz: Ualvorsity of; Ju 1-A 15; Span- 
ish L, arts, history. Apply Mrs. Lini 
M. de Vries, secretary of Summer 
School, University of Veracruz, Xalapa. 


PERU 


Lima: University of San Marcos; Ju 1- 
A 23; Spanish L, Peruvian C, archae- 
ology, folklore, art. Apply School of 
Special Studies, University of San 
Marcos. 





NOW, VOYAGER! 
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“1 want my money back!” 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
jions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Raid in Beat- 
nik Village,” a documentary drama 
about the New York poiicemen who, 
masquerading as beatniks, uncovered 
a dope ring in Greenwich Village. 

Fri, Mar. 4, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “Monsiers Are Due on 
Maple Street” by Rou Seriing. A town 
finds fear and ignorance a worse en- 
emy than _ extra-terrestrial visitors 
whose invasion it expects. 

Sat., Mar. 5. 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Michael 
Dyne’s adaptation of “Treasure Island” 
by Rober. Louis Stevenson, starring 
Richard O'Sullivan as Jim Hawkins, 
Boris Karloff as Billy Bones, and Hugh 
Griffith as Long John biiver, with 
Daniel Petrie directing. sTUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Is “Treasure Island” only a 
simple adventure story? Defend your 
answer, citing Big = oy from Steven- 
son’s story. 2. Has Michael Dyne faith- 
fully adapted the original story for 
television? Recall changes in charac- 
ters, dialogue, and plot. Did these al- 
terations change the total impact of 
the Stevenson classic? Can you recall 
any places where the camera was able 
to condense several pages ot the novel? 
4. Review Stevenson’s descriptions of 
Billy Bones and John Silver. Did the 
TV produc:ion capture the fearsome 
qualities described by Stevenson? 
Which had the more frightening im- 
pact—novel or dramatization? 

Sun., Mar. 6, 12:00 noon (CBS- TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “Lady of the 
Dawn,” by Alejandro Casona, trans- 
lated by Miriam Lasserson. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Breck Sunday 
Showcase’ “Turn the Key Deftly” 'y 
Alfred Bester, starring Maximiliun 
Schell, Julie Harris, and Francis 
Lederer. A drama about life behind 
the scenes in a broken-down circus. 

Mon., Mar. 7, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Tomorrow,” based on the 
short story by William Faulkner, star- 
ring Kim Stanley, Richard Boone, and 
Charles Bickford. Gavin Stevens, edu- 
cated lawyer in a primitive commu- 
nity, tries to find out why one juror 
dissents from the majority verdict of 
“innocent” when a respectable father 
is tried for murder of a ne’er-do-well. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “The Sound of 
Spring,” songs by composers from 
Stravinsky to Mercer. 

Fri., Mar. 4, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “The Best of Anything.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
son: From Rome, actress Sylvana Man- 
ano and her husband, movie producer 
ino de Laurentis; Gason alewski, 
French ambassador to Italy. 

Sat., Mar. 5, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropoli- 
tan Opera: “Flying Dutchman.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Leopold Stokowski conducts. 


Sun., Mar. 6, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Perilous Adven- 
ture—The Search for Ecstasy,” fifth 
program on the doubts and affirmations 
of modern man in search of himself. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s Concerts: 
“Young Performers,” with three young 
performers as soloists. 


1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 


Hans Conried (center) stars as The Mad 
Hatter in ‘“‘The Alphabet Conspiracy’’ on 
Bell Science Series Sunday, March 20, 
6 p.m. (EST) over NBC-TV network. 


Faith: “Rembrandt and the Gospel,” 
based on the book. The author will 
appear. 

330 p.m. (WNTA-TV) New York; 
check your local Westinghouse station 
for time and schedule. Reading Out 
Loud: Eva LeGallienne reads “The 
Ugly Duckling.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York; check 
local station.) Invitation to Learning: 
Shakespeare’s “Othello.” 

(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and local schedule) A Time to 
Dance: “The Language of Dance.” 
Martha Myers and dancer-choreog- 
rapher José Limon discuss the lan- 
guage of movement. 

(NET) Great Plays in Rehearsal: 
Moliere’s “The Misanthrope.” Director 
Eric Salmon interrupts rehearsal to 
show that style and manner must con- 
vey meaning in this type of comedy 
and to discuss comedy of manners as 
a mirror of life. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Mar. 3, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Jour- 
ney to Understanding—Vol. III: Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s week-end in the 
Andes, his activities in Chile, Uruguay, 
and Puerto Rico. 

8:05 p.m. (NBC) Eisenhower in Latin 
America. 


31-T 


Sat., Mar. 5, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Journey 
to Understanding—Vol. II: Summary 
of Eisenhower's entire trip. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eyewitness to 
History: The Eisenhower trip. 

Sun., Mar. 6, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association for local time and station.) 
The School Story: “Pursuit of Wis- 
dom,” a film showing how higher 
scholarship benefits mankind. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Japan's Changing Face: Part 
I, The New Look.” Signs of how Japan 
is becoming Americanized in the un- 
desirabie sense as she trades her tradi- 
tions for gum chewing, rock and roll. 

(NET—check your local educational 
TV station) The Big Count: Series ex- 
plaining the U.S. census. 

(NET—check your local educational 
TV station) Ordeal by Fire: “Scott's 
Anaconda,” how Winfield Scott’s pro- 
posal of economic boycott strangles 
Contederate cities. 

Tues., Mar. 8, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Kevolution: “Education Limited,” a 
documentary siudy of how we waste 
some of our euucational resources, and 
of a project devised to uncover talent 
at early ages, the demonstration guid- 
ance project of New York City. Henry 
T. Hillson, principal at George Wash- 
ington High, explains the program. Ex- 
plaining other resources for aiding stu- 
dents from “hard luck” homes are 
representatives from U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation and several national groups. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Mar. 2, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) My 
Friend Flicka: “The Recluse.” The 
neighborhood “witch” turns out to be 

kindly old lady. 

, Mar. 5, 1:00 p.m. 
eight days later in 
Wizard: Snakes. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “School Sweater.” Wally is 
misled by a designing woman to whom 
he has lent his ietter sweater. 

Sun., Mar. 6, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 
the Menace: “Alice’s Birthday.” Dennis 
tries to buy out the drug store when 
his mother’s birthday arrives. 

(NET—check local educational TV 
station) What’s New: “Mr. Fixit” ex- 
plains the different kinds of cameras; 
“All About Animals” demonstrates how 
some animal stereotypes are untrue; 
“Adventures in Moving” demonstrates 
the principles of good body balance. 

(NET—check local educational TV 
station) Around the Corner: Josie and 
the puppets watch a film on baseball. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Mar. 5, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Two Merchants 
of Guatemala.” A trip through Guate- 
mala with two fabric merchants illus- 
trates the contrasts between Spanish 
and Indian culture in that country. 

Sun., Mar. 6, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) John 
Hopkins File 7: “Project Transit.” Dr 
Richard Kershner, scientist in charge 
of the Navy’s transit technology, and 
Rear Admiral Thomas F. Connolly, as- 
sistant chief of astronautics, 5.N., 
discuss a new U.S. Navy satellite ex- 
pected to revolutionize navigation. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “Es- 
cape from Danger,” study of dangers 
to life at great heights and depths 

Mon., Mar. 7, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Acid-Base Chemistry of the 
Transition Metal Ions. Mar. 8: Complex 
Ions of the Transition Metals. Mar. 9: 
Complexing Reactions Applied. Mar 
10: The Electronic Structure of Com- 

lexes. Mar. 11: Equilibrium Constants 
or Complex Ions. 

Sun., Mar. 20, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
System Science Series: “The Alphabet 
Conspiracy” (Repeat). What the alpha- 
bet means to us in our daily lives. 


(NBC-TV carried 
New York.) Mr. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





FLY TO THIS YEAR'S 


SUMMER SESSIONS ON 





THE BEST OF THE JETS coup pi 
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honed inabniuan. , BY DOUGLAS 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED’S EXTRA CARE 


From Columbia to the University of Hawaii... if you’re planning to attend 
a summer session this year... chances are you can fly there on United 
Air Lines magnificent DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. ... It’s the newest, roomiest, 
quietest of all the jets. Choose de luxe First Class service or thrifty Custom 
Coach. Either way—in every way—you’'ll enjoy United’s famous extra care 


at regular jet fare. Enjoy the best of service on the best of the jets soon. 


CALL UNITED AIR LINES OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


No reaching overhead —lights, ventilation, stewardess call-button are all at your fingertips 




















